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MR. BALFOUR AT PORTSMOUTH. 


E shall not be suspected of underrating the general 
merits of Mr. Ba.rour’s brilliant and powerful 
h at Portsmouth when we say that there is but one, 


~ and that a comparatively small, portion of it on which we 


think it worth while to comment. No doubt the CurEr 
SecreETARY is right, from the controversial point of view, in 
insisting again and yet again on the true import of the so- 
called coercive policy ; no doubt he does well to expose, for 
the twentieth time, the fraudulent and immoral tactics of 
the Parnellite agitators and their Gladstonian allies. To 
those whose duty it is to follow the course of current 
politics from day to day these topics are naturally weari- 
some to the last degree; but it would undoubtedly be a 
dangerous error to assume that it is any safer on that 
account to omit them from any speech addressed to a 
popular audience. Dreary as the prospect of such a process 
may be, it is, nevertheless, quite necessary, we dare say, 
to iterate and reiterate the discussion in the ears of the 
electorate until the Gladstonian hopes of reversing the 
verdict of 1886 are finally shattered by the result of a 
new election. But what it may be necessary for Unionist 
speakers to say it is not equally incumbent upon their 
critics to discuss ; and the only part of Mr. Batrovr’s speech 
at Portsmouth which does appear to invite critical obser- 
vation is that in which he dealt with the question of con- 
structive legislation for Ireland, and more particularly with 
the long foreshadowed measure for extending local govern- 
ment to that country. There are more reasons, of course, 
than that adduced by Mr. Batrour for postponing the 
introduction of any such measure; but the particular 
ground selected by the Cuter Secretary is unquestionably 
the strongest from the controversial point of view. An 
Irish Local Government Bill if passed at this moment 
would put power, he points out, into the hands of a party 
in Ireland whose consistent aim it is to turn every insti- 
tution of which they have got control into an engine for 
destroying a class—to wit, the landlords. It is better to 
rely upon this argument than on the no less cogent one 
that this same party would make use of their powers for 
the purpose of compassing, if possible, the overthrow of the 
Union. The former contention, we say, is controversially 
preferable to the latter, because, while the latter is open to, 
at any rate, formal denial on the part of the Gladstonians, 
they are estopped by their own previous acts and ad- 
missions from denying the former. 

The logical impasse into which it drives them came 
more and more clearly into view as Mr. Batrour de- 
veloped his argument. If the dominant party in Ireland 
is not to be assisted to destroy the Irish landlords, it 
follows that the land question must be dealt with before 
the question of local government, and dealt with on a large 

The policy which has been already initiated, as Mr. 
Batrour says, with “ such marked and admirable effect in 
“the Ashbourne Acts must be carried out,” and when 
that has been done, and every precaution taken agai 
misuse of the powers that are to be given to localities in 
Ireland, then, and then only, will it be safe to introduce 
a Local Government Bill. It would be going too far to 
Say that this reasoning is unassailable by Gladstonians. 
Their memories are short enough and their consciences 
sufficiently elastic to permit of their assailing anything. 
But it may, at any rate, be said that, in cavilling at the 
procedure here advocated by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, they are 
pons judgment of condemnation on their own and their 
eader’s policy. Mr. Guapstone’s Home Rule Bill took its 
start from the assumption that the new rulers of Ireland 
whom that measure would have established in power were 
not to be trusted to deal honestly and equitably as between 


landlord and tenant in Ireland. Mr. Morey himself, who 
now talks, to the just ridicule of Mr. BaLrour, about placing 
the authors of the Plan of Campaign and the patrons of 
United Ireland in a position “where responsibility will 
“ teach them the realities and difficulties of government,” 
was one of the strongest advocates for the policy of with- 
holding this particular “ responsibility” from the Parnellite 
rulers of Ireland. Among the “ realities and difficulties of 
“ government” which he was not prepared to teach them 
by experiment was the reality of the fact that the landlords 
were lying at their mercy, and the difficulty of keeping 
their hands off the property of such helpless victims. 
Hence, when Mr. Mortey now talks of the immediate duty 
of allowing the Parnellites to try their ’prentice hands on 
government in order that they may learn “to use their 
“ mighty influence on the side of law and order, justice and 
“ peace,” it ought to be perfectly understood that, so long 
as the land question remains unsettled, he is simply talking 
in the air. He is calling upon the Unionists to concede to 
the Parnellites an amount of authority which he himself 
and his amazing leader were not prepared to grant them 
even when they had the power of making the proposal. 


FROM CETTINJE TO ORMUZ, 


HE eccentric outbreak of the Czar in describing his 

visitor, the Prince of MonreneGro,as his “ only friend” 
naturally attracted considerable attention in the early part. 
of the present week ; and a later subject of interest has 
been provided by the report that the San, during his 
recent visit to St. Petersburg, was induced to grant to 
Russians, under restrictions which make the grant practi- 
cally one to Russia, the right of constructing and controlling 
a railway, not merely from the Caspian to the Persian 
capital, as has been so long rumoured, but across the entire 
country to the Straits of Ormuz. With regard to the 
Montenegrin incident, it is not easy to see any cause of 
alarm in it, or anything particularly interesting, except 
to the penny-a-liner who talks, with striking novelty of 
imagery, about Montenegrin princesses being “shy and 
“ graceful as fawns.” The male Montenegrin may not be 
so graceful as a fawn, and is certainly not so shy; but he 
is quite as active, and by no means as timid. He has been 
an extremely useful instrument to Russia by stirring up 
trouble in the Balkan Peninsula, both in his capacity as 
patriot at home and in that of hired bravo abroad, and we 
really do not know that he has not fully earned the grati- 
tude of his friends—and paymasters. Moreover, as it 
happens, the Czar’s remark is perfectly true. With the 
possible, but doubtful, exception of France, there is none 
among the greater European nations which has not some- 
thing to fear from the kind of brigandage in excelsis which 
for generations has been Russia’s notion of foreign policy. 
All the Balkan States which are not still, like Montenegro, 
on their promotion and for hire have equally real and 
more urgent cause to distrust Russia, though private 
faction and treachery may now and then put a Russian 
party in power here or there. The remaining countries, 
neither Great Powers nor Balkan creations of diplomacy, 
have little or nothing to hope from Russia, while they have 
everything to fear from the European disturbance which her 
measureless and lawless greed may at any time bring about. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that no creature should, by 
her Sovereign’s account, love her or him, except the in- 
habitants of the Black Mountain, who find in Russia a 
punctual paymaster, and who, as Sir Joun Repcauntiet has 
it, may look for some preferment at her hands. The really 
curious thing is, that the Czar should not have seen how 
damaging to himself and his policy the avowal is. Mean- 
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while the incident might be made a text, if we felt disposed, 
for a little discourse on the curious delusion which seems 
still to prevail in many minds about “alliances.” As 
a matter of fact, the old lasting alliance, such as once 
bound Scotland to France or England to Portugal, is now 
impossible, except in such not dissimilar cases as this very 
one of Russia and Montenegro. Community of interest at 
certain junctures may induce nations to make common 
cause for certain specific purposes ; but that is all. 


The intelligence about the Persian railway is much more 
interesting, though much more apocryphal. It would seem 
to come from the same source as the report promulgated 
some time ago, and promptly contradicted, as to the cession 
of Kelat-i-Nadiri, and its terms are not explicit. Those 
who have patriotically rejoiced in it as a slap in the face 
to England, Lord Satissury, and Sir H. Drummonp 
Wotrr may not have entirely appreciated either the 
magnitude of the operation or its probable effect if it 
could ever be completed. The distance, as the crow 
flies, between the Caspian and the Straits of Ormuz is 
seven or eight hundred miles. But it is said that the 
line is not to go straight from Ashurada to Bunder Abbas, 
but round by Meshed—apparently to join the Trans- 
Caspian line—and Kerman. The “ bee-line” distance from 
the Caspian to Meshed, and from Meshed to Ormuz, cannot 
be less than a thousand miles, and, allowing for détours, 
might be nearer fifteen hundred, great part being over a 
country as different as possible from the flat, ready-levelled 
sand on which General AnNENKor?’s. platelaying barrack- 
train used to do its easy total of miles per diem. Enter- 
prises of this magnitude are not accomplished offhand by 
private individuals in a nation so little given to commercial 
work on the great scale as the Russian nation ; though, of 
course, if the SHau chooses to let the Russian Government, 
as such, lay a railway for itself across his dominions, the 
thing could be done—with a not inconsiderable addition to 
a thing pretty considerable already, the Russian Debt. 
Finally, it is not clear that even the completion of the rail- 
way would give Russia, as is boasted, access to the Indian 
Ocean in any other sense than that in which she already 
possesses an access to the Atlantic because there are un- 
broken rails from Eydtkuhnen to Brest, or to the Mediter- 
ranean because a locomotive can, in the same way, go from 
Brody to Marseilles. 

We are, however, very far from considering this matter 
one of little importance. It may be shrewdly suspected 
that, if there is any foundation for the rumour at all, the 
larger and more grandiose scheme is only started in order 
that, if England makes objections, the Gulf part of it 
may be abandoned and a merit be made of the abandonment. 
The Meshed Railway is a different matter. That Russia 
would sooner or later attempt some scheme of this kind so 
as to have a double line of railway communication north 
and south of the hills to her new Afghan frontier has long 
been foreseen by all persons acquainted with military 
geography. The accomplishment of her wishes would 
merely make the completion of the present Quetta line 
more urgent, and might be a strong argument for its 
extension, as the best authorities even at present think that 
it should be extended, at least to Candahar. The glee of the 
friends of Russia and enemies of England might be diminished 
if they knew, or would recollect, that every move of the kind 
which Russia can make has been long ago anticipated by 
the devisers of the scheme of Indian defence on the North- 
West, and that if this scheme does not go on pari passu 
with the schemes of Russia, it will be the fault of the 
Home Government. The Meshed-Kerman-Bunder-Abbas 
line would, or at least might, begin quite a different set of 
moves, and if it should be seriously undertaken under such 
conditions as would make it a military instrument in the 
hands of Russia for obtaining a hold on the Gulf, it will 
have to be opposed, if possible checkmated, and, if that is 
not possible, counter-moved, by every effort of English 
strength and skill. ‘The best counter-move of all would, of 
course, be the construction of a railway from the Mediter- 
ranean to the head of the Gulf and along its shores—the 
capital for which, considering the reckless way in which 
English investors are at this present moment  scatter- 
ing their money all over the world, ought to be forth- 
: But, unless the SHan 
(which there is no reason to believe) has taken up 
a position of definite hostility to England; unless (which 
there is no reason to believe) he has abandoned his pre- 
vious and quite intelligible policy of trimming between 
England and Russia, and according concessions to both by 


turns, there ought to be no great difficulty in providing 
against the completion of any scheme politically dangerous 
to England. If the worst came to the worst, it is sufficient 
to observe that all the opposite coast of the Straits of Ormuz, 
which are very narrow, belongs to England's very good ally 
the Sultan of Oman, or Imam of Muscat, that he has claims 
over the Persian shore itself, and that, in short, several 
things might happen if a Persian sovereign were to manifest 
the singular intention of putting a Russian chain round the 
body of his Empire, instead of possessing it, as he does, un- 
hampered by his Anglo-Indian neighbours. But, as we 
have pointed out, it is more than probable that the scheme, 
if not wholly invented, is deliberately exaggerated, while, 
even if it were not, it is so large in comprehension and 
so difficult to carry out, that a long time must pass 
before it becomes formidable as regards Southern Persia, 
As regards Southern Persia itself, we repeat the opinion 
which we have many times expressed, that any English 
Government which allows Russia to establish a hold on the 
Gulf will be guilty of the most culpable folly, or rather of 
something for which culpable folly is far too mild a term, 
and that every effort will have to be used to prevent such a 
hold from being established. 


FORENSIC ANECDOTE. 


te some reason or other, no other professional class of 
anecdote is so extensive or so entertaining as the 
forensic. The autobiography, recollections, or reminiscences 
of an eminent lawyer are always, therefore, attacked with 
interest, and reasonably often fail to disappoint the enthusi- 
astic reader. Of course instances have been known where 
the principal reflection excited by such a work has been 
how very much better it ought to have been done by any- 
body enjoying the author’s opportunities. At the same 
time there are certain objections of a general nature to 
putting into a book the sort of anecdotes that barristers are 
accustomed to tell. It is inevitable that there should be 
slightly different versions of such stories current. For 
instance a story indubitably not more than ten or twelve 
years old, incomparably more famous than any other of so 
recent a date, and so “short and surprising” that, though 
it is absolutely true, future ages will probably not believe 
it, is already told indifferently of a jacket, a waistcoat, and 
a shirt. (The preponderance of authority favours waist- 
coat.) Everybody likes best some particular version, gene- 
rally the one he originally heard, and, when any other 
version is submitted to him, flatly denounces the narrator 
for having spoilt an admirable tale. The many good stories 
collected by Serjeant Rosryson in his recently-published 
volume, Bench and Bar (Hurst & Buackerr), are neces- 
sarily open, some more and some less, to this reproach ; 
but, as reminiscences go, they are a yaluable addition to the 
existing stock of literature on the subject. 

The best feature in the book is the fairly long and ex- 
tremely entertaining chapter about Mr. Justice Maute. It 
is impossible to tell any of the Mave stories properly, be- 
cause Mr. Justice MAULE is unfortunately dead, and no one 
else has ever been able quite to reproduce his style vivd 
voce, while the task of reproducing it in a book is alto- 
gether beyond human powers. Most of the Serjeant’s 
readers will be struck by the omission of the famous 
analogy about Gop Atmicuty and a blackbeetle—or black- 
beetles, according to a more decorative and less excellent 
variation. The greatest of the Mave anecdotes, that 
of the sentence on the bigamist, is given at some length, 
though confessedly at second-hand and imperfectly. The 
Serjeant omits the pleasing picture of the betrayed labourer 
instructing his proctors to obtain for him in the Eecle- 
siastical Court a divorce a mensd et thoro, which, 28 
Mr. Justice Maute did not forget, was in _— days 
a necessary preliminary to instructing one’s Parliamen- 

nts to nenoram 4 and bring before the House of 
Lords a Bill for a divorce @ vinculo matrimonii. He also 
misplaces the climax of the address—namely, the words, 
“ This is not a country in which there is one law for the 
“ rich and another for the poor”—which ought to come at 
the end, and which certainly constitutes one of the best 
jokes ever made. It is something to be thankful for, how- 
ever, that they or their equivalent do occur in the Serjeants 
version, for such and so wonderful is human appreciation of 
humour that they have before now been left out altogether. 
Making allowance for every deduction which could be made 


on the score of various readings, the fact remains that 
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jeant Roptnson has preserved in a form which, however 
defective, is at least permanent, a large collection of the 
sayings of the wittiest of English judges, which were other- 
wise in considerable danger of being gradually lost alto- 
er. 
The divagations into which the Serjeant amiably rambles 
in the course of his anecdotes are not remarkable for any 
iar brilliance or originality. He does, however, in the 
course of some observations about the impartiality of judges, 
utter one sentiment of the utmost value in a form in which 
we have not previously encountered it. He adapts from 
the words of a celebrated lawyer “nemo repente fuit 
« justissimus.” He might have departed yet further from 
his model, and said “justus.” This is an immortal truth, 
and one terribly neglected by the public at large. It is, 
however, the universal taxching of experience that to be 
just—that is, to consider fairly more than one side of a 
question—is a thing which requires much practice and 
experience, even on the part of those who are predisposed 
that way by nature. All thoughtless people think that it 
is perfectly easy to be just, and that it is enough to have 
no prepossessions on the particular subject. As a matter 
of fact, nobody ever is just who has not had a great deal of 
the sort of experience which a legal training gives more 
copiously than any other. Serjeant Rosrnson’s aphorism 
is therefore one of great value. The anecdotes about 
rsonages other than Mr. Justice MAULE are numerous, 
fairly well told, and packed reasonably close. They make 
the book a good one to take up and look into, and rather 
a bad one to lay down. They will be found entertaining 
by most lawyers and many laymen, and they will certainly 
not tend to impair the supremacy of merit which legal 
anecdotes have long maintained over those about men en- 
gaged in any other specific pursuit. 


GUSH. 


is disagreeable to be compelled to protest against the 

excessive praise given to men who have deserved well ; 
but the duty is occasionally forced on one, and it has been 
so notably of late. We think it well to record in the in- 
terests of decency and our national character for pluck that 
a most absurdly exaggerated measure of laudation has been 
given both to Captain Kang, of H.M.S. Calliope, and to his 
fellow-seaman of the merchant service, Mr. MurRELL, master 
of the ss. Missouri. Captain Kane has to thank his 
nationality for some at least of the efforts which have been 
made to render him ridiculous. If he were not an Irishman 
Mr. W. Corset would not have got up to protest against the 
cold language used by the Admiralty “in recognition of the 
“ distinguished bravery and seamanship” shown by him 
“ under circumstances that had no parallel in the naval his- 
“tory of England.” If Mr. Corser had fortified himself 
with some knowledge of English naval history he would have 
known that what was without parallel in the escape of the 
Calliope was the possession by her captain of the command 
over a mechanical force which enabled him to make way in 
defiance of wind and water. Captains who were caught by 
a gale on a lee shore in the old sailing days had no such 
resource. The Calliope was, no doubt, well handled ; but, 
after all, it was the engines which saved her. Her captain 
had to choose between making an effort to get to sea or 
going helplessly on shore. He chose the right course, and, 
thanks to his engines, succeeded; but, as he knows, and, 
indeed, has recognized in his despatch, he was not called on 
to display either more skill or more courage than the 
captain of the Adler, who so cleverly beached his ship on the 
softest place. As regards the reception given to Captain 
Mourre ., it may seem ungracious to criticize it; but we 
doubt whether it was altogether pleasing to that seaman 
himself. He is, no doubt, perfectly well aware that the 
most truly meritorious part of his conduct was the resolu- 
tion he showed in throwing cargo overboard to make room 
for the crew and passengers of the Danmark. It was the 
act of a man who was prepared to incur a heavy legal lia- 
bility in order to do a humane action. For that Captain 
Murret1 is entitled to the respect of all honest men. The 
actual saving of the shipwrecked people was not a more ex- 
traordinary feat than is performed yearly at sea, Such as 
the work was, too, great part of it fell on the Danes them- 
selves. We can see no reason why it should be made the 
excuse for the demonstration which greeted Captain 
Murrett on this side of the water—unless it be the desire 


of the demonstrators to indulge in a little flutter of emotion 
for their own gratification. Are those qualities of humanity, 
skill, and nerve which Captain Murrett showed so rare 
among English seamen that a fuss must be made whenever 
they are seen? Let us hope not; but, in any case, we are 
sure that the best way to make them rare is to become very 
painfully conscious of them. 


THE ST. PAUL’S REREDOS CASE, 


Ww have on more than one occasion been compelled to 
take up, in reference to pending ecclesiastical disputes, 
an attitude which is open to not the least happy of GEorcE 
Exror’s sarcasms—the attitude of the man who admits that 
“some says one thing and some another, but if he was 
“asked his opinion it ’ud be different.” The case of the 
St. Paul’s Reredos, which, after long delay, was tempo- 
rarily decided last Saturday by Lord Coteripce and Mr. 
Justice Manisty, Mr. Baron Po.tock dissenting, is luckily 
one where distinctions and reserves are not necessary. We 
regret very deeply that two judges should have thus given 
colour to the complaints of an extreme party in the Church 
as to the decisions of lay tribunals in ecclesiastical matters, 
and still more that, while giving a decision, the grounds of 
which are incomprehensible, they should have diverged into 
irrelevancies which would be astonishing in an ex officio 
magistrate of no legal education. That, though, as we 
have said, the reasons given for the decision are incompre- 
hensible, there may be reasons for it, and that as a de- 
cision it is worthy of all technical respect, is undeniable. 
But that Mr. Justice Manisry should go out of his way to 
suggest to the Bishop that he had much better not appeal, 
that Lord Coteripce should go out of his way to put on 
record his preference of a baldacchino instead of a reredos, 
to indulge in some excellent copybook Liberalism as to 
bishops dictating to men “as if they were naughty school- 
“ boys,” and should put a crown on the Virgin’s head, 
where not only no crown should be, but where no crown 
is, and assign the non-existent ornament as a ground of 
his judgment—these are sufficiently wonderful things. 

It has been said that there is no such thing as a clear Act 
of Parliament, and certainly there has been litigation enough 
already about that most unfortunate piece of legislation 
called the Public Worship Regulation Act to bear out the 
dictum in its case. But if ever a non-natural construction 
was put on a clear provision of any Act, that construction 
was put by the majority of the Queen’s Bench Division on 
Saturday. The Act says that the Bishop may stay proceed- 
ings if he is of opinion, after considering the whole circum- 
stances of the case, that they ought not to be taken, but 
that he is to state his reasons. The Bishop of Lonpon in 
this case did so consider that proceedings should not be 
taken, and did state his reasons. But Lord CoLeriper and 
Mr. Justice Manisty, on the application of the opponents 
of the reredos for a mandamus, decided that the reasons 
were not good reasons, and that therefore they could order 
the Bishop to reconsider his decision. That is to say, as 
Mr. Baron Po..ock observed, they “turn the right of the 
“ complainant to a mandamus into a right to appeal from 
‘the reasons and opinion of the Bishop, although he has 
“ exercised the discretion with which he is invested.” We 
search the judgments of Mr. Justice Manisty and Lord 
CoLERIDGE in vain for the slightest argument going to prove 
that the Act, when it said that reasons should be stated, 
meant that those reasons should be subject to review by 
the Queen’s Bench. Lord Co.erinGe’s opinion on the 
Bishop’s law may be as valuable as his opinion on crowns 
is (we speak of the matter of fact, not taste) apparently 
valueless. But, if the Bishop is not to exercise a right 
which the statute gives him in plain words, and with 
no condition but one which he has observed, because 
Lord Cotermce thinks a baldacchino would have been 
prettier than a reredos, surely Lord Coterpcr's man- 
damus must be still more invalid when Lord CoLermpcE 
sees on Our Lady’s head crowns which are not there 
and decides accordingly. Yet we certainly should not 
think of insisting on this or of arguing (though, as it 
happens, it could be argued with much force) that the 
parallels which the Bishop sought for refusing to permit 
the attack on the reredos were perfectly sound, or of con- 
tending that the reredos itself (as not a few persons, per- 
haps not inferior in taste to Lord CoLerince, would 
assert) is an excellent work of art and the greatest improve- 
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ment to a previously noble but incomplete church that has 
been made in our time. All this is matter of opinion. It 
is nothing short of amazing that two Judges should have 
decided that, when an Act of Parliament empowers a 
certain official to stay certain proceedings on stating his 
reasons, and says nothing more, this exercise of discretion 
is not an exercise of discretion at all, but something subject 
to revision if the majority of the Queen’s Bench happen to 
think that the reasons are not good reasons. 


MERELY IN FUN. 


HE current number of Lucifer carries on the surprising 
story of “ The Talking Image of Urur,” and the fresh 
instalment not only adds considerably to our stock of in- 
formation about the wise and witty sayings of Captain 
Bumpkins, Krasu1pasui, and the Chelas, for whom devilled 
ham was not proper food, but reveals the true characters 
and purposes of some of these ludicrous personages in a 
rather surprising manner. Of course in proportion as they 
become more coherent they grow less entertaining ; but 
they have not yet progressed far enough in this melancholy 
course of development to be beneath the notice of those 
judicious persons who have learnt to put the folly of their 
neighbours to its true use, that of affording brief but in- 
nocuous amusement to the wise. 

Just before the annual festivity of the Society for the 
Distribution of Wisdom, which had been the means of 
bringing Captain Bumpxins’s guests within reach of the blue- 
_ elephants, the gallant Captain introduced his patron 

RASHIBASHI into the conversation. “ Occasionally,” said 
the gallant officer, in the purest American, “when they 
“[the members of the Mysterious Brotherhood] wish to 
“ talk to me, they take possession of somebody that happens 
“to be around. Once I met Krasnipasnt in the form of 
“ an apple-woman ; at another time he took possession of a 
“ policeman, and once I had a long talk with him while he 
“ got inside of a lightning-rod agent.” In the conversation 
which follows it is made plain to readers of the dullest com- 
prehension that Bumpxrns, who was, it may be remembered, 
Hierophant of the Talking Image, anda person of imposing 
appearance and enormous benevolence towards his fellow- 
men, was only a little better than an impostor. It is true 
that he gambolled on the marge of occult knowledge, and 
was able to work a few second-rate miracles; but of real 
aspirations or advanced occult learning he had little or none. 
Such as he was, however, he described an “institution ” 
which he had “ recently organized after the pattern of the 
“Salvation Army.” Every member of it was pledged 
to “lead a moral life,” and “ entitled to wear a badge.” 
Promotion was difficult. “ Any one who does not tell 
“a lie for a year becomes an officer and may carry a 
“wooden sword.” After these explanations the meet- 
ing was held, and nearly resulted in a riot, because the 
men who had not told a lie for a year and some others ob- 
jected to the blue-paper elephants and to flags and badges 
which they had to carry. “The Talking Image had ex- 
“ pressed a desire not to be bothered” ; but it wrote a note, 
saying :—“ The elephants and the flags may be dispensed 
“with ; but the badges and the music must remain. 
“ Krasnipasui.” So the poor elephants were torn in 


pieces. 

The Talking Image, which had, according to Bumpxrns, 
been captured by him in a wood, is explained at some 
length. It was life-size, and appeared to be made of stone 
up to its eyes. “From the eyes upwards it was alive, at 
“times conscious, and sometimes even of superhuman in- 
“ telligence.” Its intelligence, however, depended upon its 
company. If a fool talked to it, it merely echoed back his 
folly, generally repeating his last words. But, if a wise 
man approached, “ the Image would speak words of great 
“wisdom that astonished the world and perplexed the 
“ scientists and philosophers.” After the meeting which 
proved fatal to the blue-paper elephants, Bumpxiys took 
all the distinguished members of the company to inter- 
view the image. They were all (including Bumpxtys) fools 
except Pancuo, who held his tongue, so the Image merely 
echoed what they said. One Green—the man who did 
not consider devilled ham proper food for Chelas—asked 
it a long question, ending with “whether I will be 
“accepted as a real Chela.” The Image answered “ will 
“ be accepted as a real Chela.” This made Green so happy 
that he did not hear a jealous Chela who was present ob- 
serve, by way of comment, “ KRasHrBasHi said it merely in 


“ fun,” nor did he notice that the Image duly assented to 
this also, observing “ KRasHIBAsHI said it merely in fun,” 
Then it was seen that an “occult letter” addressed to 
GREEN was lying at the Image’s feet. It had, in fact, been 
prepared by Mme. CorneE1Lie, the housekeeper, merely by 
looking at the paper, for she had taken the precaution of 
squaring the Talking Image beforehand. It was signed 
“ KRASHIBASHI,” and roundly rebuked Green for his 
“ profound ignorance and stupidity,” and his insolence 
to Mme. Cornemie. When it was read GREEN im- 
piously observed, “ ‘ My master is RatTaBoruMATcHr; 
“ ¢ Tdonot know Krasuizasui.’” Thereupon, “‘Wretch |’ 
“shouted the Hierophant [Bumpxins]. ‘ Krasnipasnr 
“<¢is the boss of the Mysterious Brotherhood’” ; and 
there would probably have been a fight if the com- 
pany had not at once withdrawn, Pancno stayed behind 
unobserved, and began to say to himself and the Image 
what fools all the others were, and how he pined for 
true wisdom. Thereupon, greatly to his surprise, KRasut- 
BASHI came out of his own head, and displayed his celestial 
person, which looked most intellectual, above the Image, 
From this eminence he began to twaddle in the most 
approved form, and told Pancuo that in order to be wise 
he must give up the love of self, and in order to do that he 
must “acquire first the knowledge of Self.” Pancuo said 
he would like to learn to know himself, and for that purpose 
he asked Krasuipasut to “ teach me the secrets of alchemy.” 
Now this was a selfish wish, and therefore KRasHipasnt 
instantly disappeared in a clap of thunder, leaving the 
Talking Image looking deader than ever. The inference 
seems to be that when he talked of the necessity of acquiring 
the knowledge of self Krasu1easui said it merely in fun. 


SIR HERCULES ROBINSON. 


have been few better opportunities recently for 

weighing the value of testimony to character than the 
conversation in the House of Lords, last Monday, as to the 
retirement of Sir Hercutes Ropinson. A Governor who has 
had such and such years of service, who has won golden 
opinions in the colony, who is this, who is that, who is the 
other, is not re-appointed because Government cannot give 
him its full confidence. A Conservative ex-Colonial Secretary 
and a Liberal ex-Colonial Secretary unite in praising him and 
in blaming the Government. Surely these, the innocent will 
say, are strange things. And yet, when they come to be 
examined, they are not strange at all. Lord Carnarvon is both 
in the English and in the French sense of the word one of 
the most respectable members of the House of Lords; but 
probably few competent authorities would say that his 
judgment on difficult points of policy is his strongest point. 
Lord Kimperzey is a fair administrator, a pliant politician, 
and a man of no intellectual ability whatever. Practically 
the commendation by both of Sir HercuLes amounts to 
nothing more than an expression of the satisfaction of suc- 
cessive Governments with Sir Hercures’s past work—a 
satisfaction already sufficiently proved by the fact of his long 
tenure of office. 

On the other hand Lord Knutsrorp has been blamed for 
the ultra-“ official” tone of his reply. But it is difficult to 
see what else—if it be the fact that the Government intends 
to discuss the matter with Sir Hercutes when he comes 
home—the Cotoniat Secretary could have said or done. 
He could not even give the late High Commissioner’s views 
exactly, and still less could he give his own views of those 
views in detail, till he knew from Sir Hercutes what they 
were. As reported briefly they can hardly be accepted 
as genuine. Sir Hercuies Ropryson’s opinions on certain 
subjects are pretty generally known, but even he could 
hardly have used, and apparently did not use, the precise 
language about Imperial control first attributed to him. 
If he did, he is better out of Cape Town as soon as possible, 
and some interesting thoughts occur to the mind as to his 
action in connexion with the notorious dispute in Mauritius. 
But whether he did or not, the chief matter in dispute 1s @ 
very well understood one. Sir HercuLes Ropinson 1s be- 
lieved or asserted to have made up his mind after the disgrace- 
ful surrender to the Boers, if not before, that the principle of 
self-government requires all South Africa to be handed over 
to the management of the Cape Parliament. In theory, 
and providing that the strategic and other necessities of the 
case are attended to, nobody objects to the extension of self- 
government. But there are several strong objections to 
handing over the Crown colonies and protectorates offhand 
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to the Cape Colony. In the first place, to speak frankly, it 
is desirable that before this is done emigration from Eng- 
land should have proceeded to a point which may enable 
the English to overpower the Dutch Afrikanders. And, 
in the second place, to speak frankly again, the colonists are 
scarcely yet to be trusted with the management of large 
tracts inhabited by natives. There is probably no place 
where there is less cant about the black man and brother 
than there is in these pages. But honesty must compel 
every Englishman to confess that even his own countrymen 
have been very little to be depended on in such matters 
unless a tight hold is kept on them by the Imperial Govern- 
ment ; while the behaviour of the Dutch to the natives is a 
byword. Yet, again, the example of Australia shows the 
unwisdom of subjecting enormous tracts of land to colonies 
at a great distance from them. It is not over-sanguine to 
hope that before very many years have passed the upper 
waters of the Zambesi will run through a vast territory, 

pled mainly, if not entirely, by Englishmen, communicating 
freely with the sea, and if they are fit for what the present 
age is pleased to call “ freedom” from Imperial government, 
quiteas capable of governing themselves asthe menof Queens- 
land or Victoria. Why we should prematurely subject such 
regions to Cape Town, it is impossible to say. To do so 
could only be to add one more to the blunders which have 
made South Africa the Helot among English colonial pos- 
sessions. After the hideous folly of allowing the creation 
of independent and practically hostile Republics, we have 
in Bechuana- and Matabele-lands called a new South African 
world into existence to redress the balance of the old. And 
now we are to strike that balance down again. Such, at 
least, is the meaning of the views attributed, perhaps un- 
justly, to Sir Hercu.es Rosson, and almost openly acknow- 
ledged by Lord Kiupertey. If it be such views that Lord 
KyvtsrorD cannot see his way to approving, every true 
Englishman ought to support the Minister. 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 


VHE national defences will continue to call for attention 
in spite of the passing of the Naval Bill. No sooner 
has one branch of them been put in a fair way of being 
made efficient than another is shown to want trimming. 
Almost on the very day on which the Lords read Lord 
Grorce Hamittoy’s Bill for the third time the ApsuTant- 
Geverat’s Circular reminded the country that the Volun- 
teers as a body are still without the minimum of equipment 
required to enable them to take the field. We are especially 
entitled to feel satisfaction at the successful course of the 
Naval Defence Bill. The Saturday Review insisted on the 
necessity for an increase of the navy long before the cry 
had become popular elsewhere ; and if it did, to the puzzle- 
ment of some, insist on distinguishing between the alarmist 
proper and the alarmist so called (two very different persons), 
that was because it did not see why a necessary piece of 
work must needs be done with a great deal of unnecessary 
and undignified clamour, excitement, and exaggeration. 
Now that the first thing needful is in course of being done, 
we are strong for beginning the second. There need be no 
difficulty in deciding what that is. The ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S 
Circular and the Lorp Mayor's letter point it out very 
clearly. It is that we should at once set about turning the 
Volunteers from a mob of zealous men with muskets into 
an army which can march and maneeuvre. 

In order that they may be fitted to do these things it is 
absolutely necessary that they should have boots, clothes, 
pouches, water-bottles, and valises. More than these will 
be required, but they are absolutely indispensable ; and, up 
to the present, they have not been supplied to the Volun- 
teers. We see with approval that, after thirty years think- 
ing about it, our unparalleled War Office has at last recog- 
nized this elementary truth. A capitation-grant has been 
made, and the ApjuTant-GENERAL is writing to com- 
manding officers to point out how it should be spent. 
In the opinion of the War Office the 2/. 2s. of the grant 
1s sufficient. This is not a universal opinion, and, there- 
fore, we had the Lorp Mayor's letter of Monday, asking 

a public subscription of 85,000/. to put the London 
Volunteers on their legs. How much they need an outfit 
appears from the fact that not one single man of the force 
has acomplete kit, and the vast majority have only the 
uniform they stand in and the arms supplied by Govern- 
ment. The great increase in the number of Volunteers has 


had this natural consequence, that many of the recruits no 
longer come from the class which is able to supply its own 
outfit. The corps are not able to provide for themselves— 
and, indeed, it appears that when they were “ composed of 
“ the richer classes ” they did not, as a matter of fact, pro- 
vide themselves with a kit. In those days the Volunteers 
had perhaps hardly realized what a serious business the 
organization of an army is. Now the truth is better under- 
stood, and hence this call for the speedy equipment of the 
force. As for the need there is to do the work, there is, or 
ought to be, no difference of opinion ; but the manner of 
its doing is not quite so simple. For our own part we are not 
thoroughly convinced that the Lorp Mayor's way is the best. 
His Lordship’s patriotism is undoubted ; and, if the 85,000/. is 
raised (as it promises to be), Londoners will deserve credit 
for their zeal. Further, a certain amount of practical 
work will be done, which is always well. But the question 
is, whether the successful raising of the subscription would 
not have a tendency to encourage the War Office in post- 
poning the inevitable day in which it must look the Volun- 
teer problem in the face and tackle it in a businesslike 
fashion. The desire of the Volunteers to remain voluntary 
is intelligible, and a public subscription would be a com- 
mendable patriotic thing. But the cold practical fact 
remains that, in war and finance, “ benevolences ” are very 
little better than the chip in the porridge. They are un- 
certain, and that alone is ruin to all organization. <A 
steady revenue is needed ; and that, as the experience of 
all nations and times shows, can only be supplied by a tax. 
Therefore, without discouraging this benevolence, we would 
prefer that the nation should prepare to show its patriotism, 
not only by drawing cheques for the fund at the Bank 
of England, but also by submitting to an increase in the 
Army Estimates. In the long run nothing else will do, and 
the shorter the run is made the better for the Volunteers, 
the sooner they are likely to be an eflicient available army. 
The friends of the force would, in our opinion, do well, after 
first drawing a cheque for the fund, to combine for the pur- 
pose of persuading the Cabinet that it would be a profitable 
thing for them to introduce a Volunteer Equipment Bill 
next Session. It would come very well after the grant for 
the defences of the coaling-stations and the Navy Bill. 
After all, much more is needed than a kit—transport, for 
one thing. That a subscription could not supply, and un- 
less it is provided beforehand the Volunteers will not be 
available in the hour of need. 


MR. ROMANES ON ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 


VERYBODY with any clear conception of what is 
meant by the “ intelligence” of animals must have felt 

the enormous difficulty of setting any limitations to the 
phrase. Even the trained observer never knows what the 
next step in the educational process may bring forth. Mr. 
G. J. Romayes discoursed the other day before the Zoolo- 
gical Society on the intelligence of the anthropoid apes, and 
his observations, not less than his deductions therefrom, 
suggest certain still unanswered questions and problems 
that are yet possibly in solution. Can the limits of animal 
intelligence be fixed? and can its developing capacity be 
determined accurately by the trainer or educator? If we 
believe that these problems are to be solved, we are still doubt- 
ful whether the man of science is likely to be the successful 
investigator. The breeder, the fancier, or the happy pos- 
sessor of clever pet animals, being unburdened by theories, 
advantages as an unembarrassed observer that do 

not fall to the lot of all scientific men. Mr. Romanes 
himself has strengthened our faith in this direction con- 
siderably. He took for the illustrative object of his lecture 
the very clever and interesting chimpanzee Sally, and, 
like every one who knows her, is greatly impressed by 
the animal’s advancement under his tutorship, “with tho 
“ intelligent assistance of the keepers.” We would not 
hint a doubt concerning Sally. If any creature styled 
“ bald-headed ”—science is responsible for this—can be said 
to be beautiful, the bright-eyed Sally is beautiful. Ifelegant 
behaviour at table denotes education, Sally is educated. If 
counting straws up to five is a proof of intelligence, then is 
Sally intelligent. But Sally cannot count more than five— 
no animal can, said Mr. Romanes. Now this assertion, com- 
bined with the high opinion Mr. cy wage the 
chimpanzee’s ability, is amazing. A colley, for in- 
stance, does far better. He will seek and find the one 
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sheep that has strayed from the flock—not always at a 
word from his master, but of his own keen apprehension of 
loss. This looks like counting beyond five. Birds rearing 
young offer similar examples. One remarkable case we can 
vouch for. Two ducks with broods of young, the one num- 
bering twelve, the other seven, met on a pond, and the young 
became hopelessly mingled. There was the usual tussle. 
One furious matron chased the other, seizing one of 
her enemy’s offspring in her mouth, diving with it, and 
shaking it as a dog shakes a rat. Subsequently the duck 
with the well-filled quiver broke off, attended by only ten of 
her brood. Discovering the deficiency, she returned to the 
scene of conflict, selected two youngsters under the eyes of 
her rival, and carried them off one by one. This looks very 
much like counting up to twelve. To miss two out of a 
dozen is excellent, and more wonderful is the selection of 
two—neither less nor more than two. Both broods were 
alike as to growth, and the larger one was of dusky hue. 
The smaller included a fair proportion—five in seven—of 
the same complexion. Of course it is impossible to say at 
present that Sally counts straws as a child counts; yet 
it is odd, indeed, to conclude—with Mr. Romanes—that 
she cannot “ notate” because she will “ double” a straw, 
and count ‘the doubled end as two. Most people would 
take this to“be a proof that she does count in the literal 
sense of the word. Whether she is colour-blind, as 
Mr. Romayes thinks, is another open question, and de- 
batable on his own ‘showing. If she is colour-blind it is. 
remarkable that she should dislike a red uniform. This, 
Mr. Romanes conceives, is due to “the surface,” as if it 
were reasonable to expect that Sally should divine and 
admire the military element concealed by the tunic. But 
if she will not look kindly on the man when he is red, she 
loves a black man, we are told, like any friend of humanity, 
though, Mr. Romanes added, the black man is not to be 
found in London. This last statement will amaze the many 
to whom the ubiquity of the man of colour in the metro- 
polis is a source of wonder. Perhaps Sally remembers her 
august abodes. In brief, her colour-blindness shows a 
whimsical partiality. 

This interesting question suggested the test of coloured 
straws, and the attentive audience must have been enter- 
tained when Mr. Romayes said that he could not imagine 
how straws should be dyed, or where they could be obtained, 
until a happy inspiration took him to Messrs, Liserty’s in 
Regent Street. After this it is scarcely surprising that a 
gentleman present should be encouraged to relate an edify- 
ing anecdote anent the intelligence of rats. Perhaps it was 
suggested by Sally’s well-known fondness for these animals. 
Or it may be that the agreeable observer of rats and their 
ways did not see why the Spectator should have all the good 
stories. It happened on board a steamship, in a trap set 
between the saloon and the cabin of the narrator. Here one 
morning was found a rat in a prodigious bed of horsehair. 
An autopsy of the unfortunate rat revealed the fact that 
she had been about to bring forth of her kind. It was im- 
possible that she herself ministered to her need. Quite an 
army of rats must have done the kindly deed, so enormous 
was the quantity of stuffing and so far removed its only 

ible source. And so it proved to be. It was soon dis- 

covered that the friendly rats had robbed the sofa and 
chairs grievously, and must have been working throughout 
the night. These rats were noble animals compared with 
the sanguinary wretches depicted, possibly libellously, in 
Tickler among the Thieves. Let the sceptic blush, and let 
none attempt to limit the intelligence of animals. Could 
education do more for such creatures? And yet Mr. 
Romanes, with this story before him, thinks that animals 
have no sense of humour. What thinking man could live 
in this world who had it not? Every one who keeps a dog 
of good breeding knows that the animal laughs in a way 
that is infinitely engaging. The animal world abounds in 
refutations of Dr. K1nc’s verses :— 

Nature a thousand ways complains, 

A thousand words express her pains ; 

But for her laughter has but three, 

And very small ones—Ha, ho, he! 
Domesticity and edueation, doubtless, do very much enlarge 
the faculty in animals. On the whole, having the opinion 
of Mr. Romanes of Sally, it would be infinitely more in- 
teresting to have Sally’s opinion of Mr. Romanes. Perhaps 
she may, with the aid of the keepers, be educated up to 
this, and our tormenting doubts may be once and for ever 
laid. 


THE CLUB TRAIN. 


i an interval of suflicient length to allow for the 
most careful preparation, the Club train to Paris has 
made a start. From the account of its performances given 
by a Correspondent of the Zimes, the experiment seems to 
have been only moderately successful. The journey was 
done in the time, but it is not so clear that it was done in a 
way which promises well for the future. Allowances are to 
be made, no doubt. It was a first effort, and some pieces 
of the necessary machinery were wanting, in spite of the 
space provided to supply them in. On the French side the 
new cars are not yet ready. The railway station at Calais 
is not finished, which means that the landing accommo- 
dation is still but indifferent. This does not speak well 
for the smartness of the French Company. The bar of 
Calais harbour is not the Company’s fault, but it also has to 
be counted with, and we have yet to see whether the efforts 
of the French Government to turn what is no harbour into 
a harbour will be really successful. With boats of light 
draught and steady dredging, a bar may be circumvented, 
but, after all, it is apt to play you tricks. Still natural 
obstacles can be conquered, human inefficiency can be 
trained, and defective machinery can be amended. With 
resolute efforts continued long enough, the Club train may 
be reasonably perfect. 

The worst of it is that a good many ifs have to be in- 
serted into this calculation. From the report of the 7'imes’ 
Correspondent we gather, with some uneasiness, that the 
Club train’s experimental journey was largely successful 
just because it was an experiment. Very few travellers 
went by it for one thing, and accordingly there was little 
or no delay at the Calais Custom-house. If there had 
been a hundred of them, another story might have been 
told, and the train might have been late. But, allowing 
that this risk may be avoided by better arrangement in 
the new Gare Maritime, there is enough in what is reported 
of the Club train to suggest strong doubt as to whether it 
will be a permanent success. The question is not whether 
the journey can be done in the time. No doubt it can, 
and it could be done in a yet shorter time if French 
permanent ways, rolling stock, engine-drivers, and officials 
were as solid or as smart as they ought to be. The 
question is whether the journey is to be managed under 
conditions which will induce the traveller to pay the prices 
asked. It isa convenience to get from London to Paris 
between 4.15 P.M. and a reasonable bed-time. Also it is 
an addition to the pleasures of life to eat your dinner at 
leisure during the journey, and not in a hurry during a 
stop. But, after all, speed is not everything, and may be 
obtained too dear, as our own experience shows. If, for 
instance, you cannot carry the luggage you want, that 
will make the Club train unacceptable to many travellers, 
and the limitations in that respect dre severe. Then, 
as for dinner, it must be punctual, accessible, and pro- 
vided where there is accommodation to sit down and eat 
it. Otherwise a private supply of well-made and properly 
varied sandwiches is better. From the Zimes we gather 
that there is but moderate prospect that these conditions 
will be fulfilled. Then, again, even if the whistle is a good 
one, we may be invited to pay too much for it, and the 
prices asked by the Club train are staggering. Seven 
pounds for a return journey of eight hours each way is a 
sum for which every luxury should be provided. Even 
people who do not shrink from paying for comfort may ask 
whether the Club train does give so much more than 
others, and on reflection may decide to do the longer 
journey, and keep their money for fun at the end of it. 
Besides, the natural man asks for some steadiness and safety 
while travelling for his pleasure. Now with their gimcerack 
permanent way and their slovenly coupling, French trains, 
even at the not very wonderful rate of forty-three miles 
an hour, rattle better than the South-Eastern—far better. 
There can be very little joy in eating a dinner when 
your plate is hopping and your bottle is waltzing in a 
fiddle. If there is no fiddle you do not eat at all, be- 
cause one hand is holding the plate and the other the 
bottle. This is not a comfort worth paying heavily for. 
Then, too, a man’s neck and limbs are of value to him. To 
carry them a little faster at a greatly increased risk of 
having them smashed is not a thing to be done, unless it be 
a needful point of commanded duty. According to all 
accounts, French railways are not so constructed as to be 
adapted for swift work. Of course all this may be amended. 
French railways may be rebuilt-—their permanent ways and 
rolling stock may be fitted for a more magnificent speed 
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than forty-three miles an hour, Their staff may be drilled 
up to a sixty-mile standard. We hope they may, but 
should be sorry to hear that our health depended onit. On 
the whole, as at present advised, we doubt whether the 
Club train will not repeat the history of the racing trains to 
the North with which the 7'%mes’ Correspondent compared it 
—will not be an attempt to do more than can as yet be 


successfully done. 


MR. CHAPLIN’S MOTION. 


or no Mr. has done anything to 
help his own cause on, his motion of Tuesday even- 
ing led to a model Parliamentary discussion. Under 

ure, no doubt, but still in a decidedly meritorious 
Phion, the House of Commons said what it ought to have 
said, and it went away. Mr. Cuapiin and Mr. 8. Samira 
stated the case for bimetallism ; Mr. J. MacLean and Sir 
J. PEASE stated the case for monometallism ; both acted on 
the recent advice of Mr. Goscnen to abstain from rude- 
ness; and, finally, Mr. W. H. Sara made a cool little 
official declaration, from which it appears that the Cabinet 
is in no hurry to touch a complicated business. Everybody 
spoke who need have spoken, everything was said which it 
was necessary to say, and the House adjourned till the 17th 
June under creditable circumstances. Finally, one thing 
was made very clear—and, considering how complicated the 
matter is, and how easily counsel is darkened when currency 
questions are in dispute, this was of itself no contemptible 
feat. 
Whatever was made clear, it was, not that the demonetiza- 
tion of silver was the chief, still less the sole, cause of depres- 
sion, commercial or agricultural. Mr. Cuapirn allowed that 
there are other causes, and his opponents showed that they 
are many and important. It would, therefore, appear that 
the remonetization of this metal would not of itself be a 
remedy. Nor, again, was it made quite clear that the depre- 
ciation of silver is always a cause of loss; for we have Mr. 
Cuapiiy’s word for it that there has been a compensating 
appreciation of gold. Thus, to take a very good test case— 
the Anglo-Indian who now receives, say 300l. for his 
5,000 Rs., instead of the 5o0o/. he would have received in the 
days of the old ratio, receives those 300/. in gold which 
has appreciated 45 per cent. ; and if he is a reasonable man 
who sees the force of Mr. CHapiin’s argument, he will 
understand that 300/. is as good as 5ool. (or even 5 per 
cent. better) in spite of superficial appearances to the con- 
trary. Mr. Crnapiiy acknowledges that the appreciation 
cuts both ways. “If you get less for what you have to 
“ sell, so also you give less for everything you want to buy, 
“and it comes to the same thing in the end.” It is only 
where the fixed charges payable in gold alone come in that 
the balance of nature is destroyed. But here again it 
was emphatically not shown how the remonetization of 
silver would afford relief to the debtor; for Mr. Caapuin, 
in common with almost all bimetallists, abstained carefully 
from specifying the ratio which he would establish between 
the metals. He had really nothing better to say than that 
a ratio would come of itself. This was the weak spot of an 
able speech ; for, indeed, the ratio is the vital point of the 
whole discussion. If it is to be fixed at the present market 
rate, then the victim of fixed charges will be no jot better 
off, But the desire of the bimetallists is to better his case, 
which can manifestly only be done by arbitrarily fixing the 
ratio—in other words, by trying the impossible, pace Mr. 
and by confiscating the creditor's property. There 
are bimetallists who hold that the creditor has unduly 
profited by the appreciation of gold, and who would make 
short work of his unfair increment—a thing which they 
have been known to argue differs radically from a legitimate 
“unearned” increment. They, however, keep very quiet 
in this battle; and even they would find some difficulty in 
dealing with the case of the creditor who, having lent his 
money when the market ratio was 1 to 20, was suddenly 
compelled to receive payment ata ratio of 1 to 18. This 
would be simply plunder of ten per cent. of his property, 
and would give a shock to credit of the most ruinous 
kind. It would be pleasing to pay one’s tailor’s bill in 
tin-tacks, at a ratio of ten to the shilling, no doubt; but 
would the tailor like that currency? and would he give 
credit again, or get it from the manufacturer? Inter- 
ference with a settled currency is always a risky business. 
There is always a squeeze and a disturbance and a loss 
to be borne by somebody, even when a confessedly bad 


currency is being changed for the better. But it is time 
to come to what the discussion did prove. Unfortunately 
for the bimetallists, it was just this—that they are 
asking for their remedy on radically different grounds ; 
we cannot always reconcile Mr. Cuapiin with himself, and 
still less with Mr. S. Mr. holds that the 
depreciation of silver is a great loss to everybody, the Indian 
included, though he also blames it for giving the Indian a 
hold of our market. Mr. 8. Surrn holds that the deprecia- 
tion has acted as a bounty for India. Now the same thing 
cannot at once to the same people, in the same place and 
time, be a loss and a gain. One or the other it may be, 
but not both. The bimetallists must make their mind up 
which guns they mean to fight with, and stick to them, 
otherwise they will be continually liable to be caught on the 
hop. The worst for them is that the gun they would like 
to blaze away with is one they hardly like to use. They 
hold the depreciation of silver responsible for the fall in 
prices, particularly in agriculture, and would like to send 
them up again. We do not blame them, since all men 
naturally seek their own good ; but the fall cuts both ways 
also, and there are those for whom it cuts well. They also 
cherish their own good. 


BUSTLES. 


i la origin or re-invention of bustles is told by Mrs. 
CaRLYLE in language of brutal directness, which no male 
writer would venture to quote. They are now called “ dress- 
“ improvers,” and their later developments have recently 
occupied the attention of the House of Lords. The point 
involved is a nice one, and the judicial mind plays around 
it somewhat inconclusively. The majority of the Lords and 
the Court of Appeal consider that the American Braided 
Wire Company have made a further advance in adapting 
the blessings of science to the benefit and use of women. 
The Lorp Lord Firzcerayp, and Mr. Justice 
Kexewicn hold otherwise, not having, it is to be feared, 
applied sufficient subtlety to the investigation of this deli- 
cate problem. A special verdict bya jury of matrons would 
have been a more satisfactory decision than the judgments 
of the Lords Justices or the Law Lords, and perhaps Lord 
CoLERIDGE may see in this suit another illustration of the 
doctrine with which he once astonished the House of Com- 
mons. He argued on that occasion, being then Her 
Magsesty’s Attorney-General and supporting the Women’s 
Suffrage Bill, that the greatest ornaments of the Bench had 
qualities especially feminine. ‘ My honourable and learned 
“ friend,” said Mr. Dowsgr, then Attorney-General for 
Ireland, “ my honourable and learned friend seems to 
“think that, because some judges are old women, all 
“old women ought to be judges.” The Lorp Cuay- 
CELLOR’s speech on the subject of bustles is thoroughly, 
severely, and almost painfully masculine. He will hear of 
no refinements, and resents what he apparently regards as 
attempts to impose upon his common sense. ‘A bustle is 
“ @ bustle,a cushion is a cushion, a pad is a pad, and there’s 
“an end of it.” Such is Lord Hauspury’s way of looking 
at the matter, and it would probably have been Dr, 
Jonnson’s, unless somebody else had taken it first, in which 
case the Doctor would have informed him that he was un- 
acquainted with the rudiments of the subject on which he 
undertook to dogmatize. We may, perhaps, venture to 
congratulate the Upper House on the gravity and decorum 
with which the great bustle controversy has been deter- 
mined. There is reason to believe that things might have 
been different in the days of Lyypuurst and Brovenam. 
Those eminent lights of the profession could scarcely have 
resisted the temptation to bandy jokes of a sort disrespectful 
to the bustle-wearing sex, and the pages of CLARK and 
FinneEt_y would have been enriched with allusions tending 
rather to amusement than to edification. It is happily im- 
possible to imagine Lord Herscnet. and Lord Watson 
taking part in what Brovcuam. himself once described as 
“ lewd and unseemly gambols.” 
Divested of extensive opportunities for the indulgence of 
cheap wit, the case of THompson v. The American Braided 
Wire Company is simple enough. The American Company 
wished to restrain, and have succeeded in restraining, 
Messrs. THompson from infringing a patent “to provide a 
“ light, cool, and elastic bustle of novel construction.” If 
bustles are to be worn at all—a question not to be super- 
ficially discussed or hastily decided—it seems desirable that 
they should be light, cool, and moderately elastic. A poem of 
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Mr. Bret Harte’s, which dealt with the misfortunes of a cer- 
tain aspiring damsel, suggests that in articles of dress elasti- 
city may be excessive. But the point of the dispute lay in 
the words “ novel construction,” for it is obvious that, if the 
Company had added nothing to the stock of human ideas, it 
was as legitimate for Messrs. THompson to sell dress-im- 
provers as for them. The novelty consisted in “a parti- 
“cular mode of clamping the ends of the braided wire 
“forming the bustle.” As Lord Watson observed, the 
controversy is a narrow one. For it was admitted that 
bustles were old, that braided wire was old, and that 
braided wire in the form of a tube was old. The only doubt 
left, therefore, was whether tubular braided wire in the 
shape of a bustle is old or new. Three judges think it 
old, six judges think it new; and the betting is, or 
ought to be, two to one that the six are right. The 
Lorp CHANcELLor, in a masterly sentence, sketches the 
complete history of this momentous subject. ‘“ A pad or 
“ cushion,” he says, “for the purpose of spreading out the 
“back part of ladies’ dresses has been in use for many 
“ years, and, indeed, although as fashions have altered 
“there have been intervals when it has not been used, 
“the use of some sort of analogous adaptation of flexible 
“and elastic material has been exceedingly common.” 
On the other hand, Lord Watson, after studying the 
pictures which were thoughtfully provided for the assist- 
ance of their lordships, and which took the place of the inter- 
esting articles displayed in Mr. Justice Kekewicu’s Court for 
theentertainment of the Junior Bar, pronounced emphatically 
for the novelty of the contrivance claimed by the American 
Company. “ Both these combinations,” he observes, “ ex- 
“hibit a degree of ingenuity in the adaptation of tubular 
“ wire braids to their new application which must have been 
“ the result of thought and experiment, and is, therefore, 
“ sufficient to make these combinations the proper subject 
“of a patent.” The result of this protracted litigation is 
not to be regretted. Commercial honesty was not im- 
plicated, for both sides appear to have acted in perfectly 
good faith. But there is not too much inventive skill 
in the world, and what little there is should be duly re- 
co 


MORE “STORIES” OF LEFEVRE. 


M® SHAW LEFEVRE ought to be the last man to cir- 
culate injurious misstatements about the Irish police. 
He has displayed as much appreciation as Mr. WINKLE of 
the value of an efficient Constabulary, and he ought to feel 
no less respect for the members of such an institution than 
was indicated by the Pickwickian hero on the eve of his 
contemplated duel. In certain historic negotiations with 
the Carer Secretary, Mr. Saaw Lerevre showed himself 
fully conscious of the fact that a good understanding with 
the “ brutal myrmidons of authority” is a most prudent 
and useful preliminary to heroic defiance of them on 
an Irish platform; and the overtures then made to 
the Executive resulted in procuring him such complete 
immunity from the unpleasant consequences to which a 
similar enterprise exposed Mr. WitFrip Buiunt that the 
least return he could have made to his protectors on that 
occasion would have been to have abstained from calumni- 
ating them. Colonel Turner, however, has just found it 
necessary to e a couple of very gross misrepresenta- 
tions of which Mr. SaHaw Lerevre has been guilty in a 
recent letter to the Times on “ Arbitration v. Wholesale 
“ Evictions.” The police, he wrote, “ for the first time 
“invented the battering-ram, and used it for breaking 
“into houses, and in practically demolishing many of 
“them.” To invent a thing “ for the first time” is a some- 
what peculiar expression. It is the usual way of inventing 
most things, except Sir Wit1am Harcourt’s new and 
original “epigrams”; though there is, no doubt, a sense in 
which the inventions of Tullamore and other Irish prisons 
may be said to have occurred several times over. But 
neither for the first nor any other time did the police, as 
Colonel TurNeER points out, invent the battering-ram. They 
neither invented nor “had anything to say” to the inven- 
tion of that engine ; “ it was the property of the sub-sheriff 
“and worked entirely by his men.” Mr. Lerevre’s 
other “invention” was that “the destruction of these 
“ houses ” (on the VANDELEUR estate) “was carried out by 
“ the police against the strongest protest of the agent of the 
“ property.” On this Colonel Turner observes that it “ is 
“ equally incorrect to say that any houses were destroyed 


“by or at the instigation of the police or any other officia}, 
“and, far from any remonstrance being offered by the 
“agent to the work of demolition, it was carried out 

“ the sub-sheriff at his request in cases where, owing to the 
“ violence of the resistance, the houses had been so battered 
“on effecting an entrance that they were unfit for occupa- 
“ tion by a caretaker.” And with a brief remark to the 
effect that six tenants were sent to prison in connexiog 
with these evictions, whereas Mr. Suaw Lerevre says there 
were fifty, Colonel Turner brings his very damaging little 
letter to a close. 

Of course there is nothing remarkable in Mr. Saw 
Lerevre'’s, or in any other Gladstonian’s, making three gross 
and semi-slanderous blunders in only twice the number of 
lines. What gives interest to so commonplace an incident 
is the illustration which it affords of the Gladstonian 
attitude towards the police—an attitude not at all modified, 
as we have seen, in Mr. Suaw Lerevre’s case by any 
sentiment of gratitude to that body. It is apparently 
natural to these gentlemen—or, if not, they have very 
rapidly learnt from the Parnellites—to assume that the 
police and their officers are personally responsible for the 
fact of evictions ; that, animated undoubtedly by diabolical in- 
spiration from Mr. Batrour, they take a private and 
individual pleasure in the work of evicting; and that any 
special steps taken to evict tenants must necessarily be due 
to their independent initiative. This, as we know, is the 
popular Parnellite view of the matter—or rather, it is 
the view which has been industriously impressed on 
the public mind for purposes of their own by the Par- 
nellite agitators. They wish the police to be the promi- 
nent figures in an eviction because the police represent. 
Imperial authority much more directly than the sheriff and 
his officers. And of course there is little or no difficulty 
in concentrating the animosity of an ignorant and ex- 
citable peasantry on men who are simply there to preserve 
order and see that the law is enforced, and who have no 
more to do with setting that law in motion, and are no 
more responsible for its unpleasant consequences, than the 
inanimate battering-ram itself. Such a view of the police 
is excusable enough, we say, in an Irish peasant; but to 
find it accepted and common among educated Englishmen 
is indeed a melancholy proof of the vulgarization of mind 
to which the GLapsToNnE-PaRNELL alliance subjects its ad- 
herents. 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 


it is, as a general rule, neither safe nor becoming to find 
fault with the decision of a legal question by a Court of 
law. But, as in the case of Sir Francis Cuanrrey’s will, 
the Court of Appeal was divided in opinion, and as the con- 
struction of wills is often a matter of plain common sense, we 
have no hesitation in saying that we concur in the judgment 
of Lord Esuer rather than in the judgments of Lord Justice 
Corron and Lord Justice Fry. The point is one of immense 
importance, and we presume that the Council of the Royal 
Academy will go to the House of Lords. A more unfor- 
tunate instance of defeating the manifest intention of a 
testator, and frustrating the execution of a national trust, 
by a narrow-minded pedantry, which sacrifices the spirit to 
the letter, has seldom occurred even in the worst days of the 
Court of Chancery. Sir Francis Cuanrrey’s meaning is 
abundantly clear, and it is unlikely that he ever dreamed 
of the sense which three learned judges would attribute to 
his words. He left, as is well known, the bulk of his per- 
sonal property in trust for the purchase of pictures and 
statues executed within the shores of Great Britain, the 
purchasers to be the President and Council of the Royal 
Academy, the owners to be the public at large. But he ex- 
pressly declared—and here is the rub—that commissions 
“or orders for the execution of works to be afterwards 
“ purchased as aforesaid should at any time be given by 
“the President and Council to any artist or artists 
“ whomsoever.” The wording of this unlucky clause may 
have been due, as the Master of the Rois suggested, to 
the fact that a lawyer was expressing the ideas of an artist. 
However that may be, what Sir Francis meant, and what 
we should have thought he had said, is plain. He wanted 
to feel sure that the Council would not, in the vulgar 
phrase, buy a pig in a poke. They were to see the painting 
or the sculpture before they bougiit it, so that a final deter- 
mination of its artistic merit might precede its acquisition 
for the benefit of the country. The way in which Sir 
Francis CHantrey’s legacy has been turned against himself, 
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or rather against the nation for whose art he was concerned, 
may be seen at a glance from Sir Freperick Leicnuton’s 
affidavit. With regard to paintings there is no difficulty. 
But sculptors, as Sir Francis Cuantrey must have been 
well aware, are not in the habit of executing their work at 
ence in marble or bronze. They first embody their design in 
clay or wax, from clay it is converted into plaster, and then 
they receive orders for the completed statue. Mr. Justice 
Nortu in the Chancery Division, and now the majority of 
judges in the Court of Appeal, have actually held that no 
sculpture can be bought out of the Cuanrrey bequest until 
it has been stereotyped in the form it was ultimately in- 
tended to take, and is, in short, ready for delivery. 

The absurdity of this decision, so far as its consequences 
are concerned, need scarcely be pointed out. Lord Justice 
Fry “did not feel at liberty to travel outside the words of 
“the will.” “The object of the testator,” said Lord Justice 
Corton, “in directing that no commissions or orders for 
“the execution of works, afterwards to be delivered, should 
“be given undoubtedly was to prevent anything like un- 
“fairness or jobbery; but all they had to do was to con- 
“strue the words of the testator.” Qui heret in literd 
heret in cortice. A literal construction of any human lan- 

e may lead to ludicrous results, as in the case of the 
infidel shoemaker who argued that Gop could not be self- 
existent because the Bible said He came from Teman. If 
Sir Francis Cuantrey had desired to dictate or to suggest 
how the works to be purchased should be constructed he 
might easily have done so. Sir Frepertck Leicnton thus 
explains what is the present, and what, unless this judg- 
ment is reversed, will be the future, state of things. ‘The 
“Council of the Royal Academy, in consequence of the 
“doubts above mentioned, have refrained from selecting 
“works of sculpture for purchase until the sculptors, at 
“great expense to themselves, have submitted them for 
“exhibition in bronze or marble, and only so far as 
“sculptors have been willing to take upon themselves the 
“risk of such expenditure (often not justified by sales) 
“have any works been obtained from which selections 
“could be made.” The design in plaster or wax enables 
any competent critic to form an opinion upon its artistic 
merits, and the final process is in bronze purely mechanical, 
while in marble requiring only manual skill. What Sir 
Francis Cuantrey desired was to prevent the Council from 
buying what they had not seen. What the Courts have 
decided is that no statue or bust may be bought out of his 
money unless the sculptor has complied with onerous and 
unreasonable conditions, which Sir Francts would never 
have thought of imposing. The Master of the Rotts con- 
sidered that the Court should use its utmost efforts to make 
the testator’s words square with his object, and he thought 
that could be successfully done. It seems to us that even 
Lord Esuer exaggerates the difficulty of doing so. About 
Sir Francis Cuantrey'’s purpose there cannot be two 

inions. Himself a distinguished sculptor, he certainly 
did not contemplate that sculpture should, under his will, 
be placed at a disadvantage as compared with painting. It 
isa cruel and, so far as we can see, a needless operation 
which has been performed upon his last will and testament 
by lawyers ignorant of art. : 


A NECESSARY EXPLANATION. 


ba reply of the French Deputies, through M. Friépéric 
Passy, to the address presented by certain members 
of the House of Commons to President Carnot must be 
felt to place many of us in a rather delicate position. So 
eminently skilful and appropriate is the wording of this 
document, and so much tact has been shown by its framers 
im avoiding anything that might offend the susceptibilities 
of any political party in the country, that it might seem 
almost ungracious for the English public at large to receive 
it on their part with anything less than éordiality. Yet it 
18 to be feared that a warmer reception would almost certainly 
be misconstrued. It would not be merely taken to mean 
that we all of us appreciate, as we do, the kindliness of tone 
Which animates this communication, and that we sincerely 
Teciprocate the international good wishes conveyed in it. It 
would be understood as conveying a national recognition of 

representative character of the address to which this 
Message is a reply ; and to give any countenance to so grave 
“misconception as that would be in the last degree un- 
Wise. We have to assure M. Frépéric Passy and his 249 


co-signatories that no idea could be wider from the truth. 
Numerical considerations alone might inform them of this ; 
but it might not be safe, we fear, to assume a general 
acquaintance on the part of French Deputies with the 
strength and composition of the English House of Commons. 
The number of names attached to M. Passy’s letter is 
only forty less than one-half of the entire Chamber. The 
204 members who signed the address to President Carnot 
do not amount to one-third of our own House. Nor would 
it be other than gross flattery of them to pretend that the 
whole ten score of them include as many as ten politicians 
above the level of the flattest Parliamentary mediocrity. 


Another point in connexion with the unauthorized ex- 
change of international compliments requires to be noticed. 
The 204 members who signed the address to President 
Carnot seem to have conceived themselves commissioned— 
for we do not remember to have seen a copy of their com- 
position—to apologize to that distinguished functionary and 
to the French nation in general for the non-recognition by 
the English Government of the Revolutionary Anniversary 
now being celebrated in France. The Deputies refer to this 
point with much propriety of language in their reply. 
They assure our 204 members that “the incident which 
“led to the step you took left in our hearts with regard 
“to Great Britain no unjust resentment. But if this 
“had been otherwise, you would have supplied the means, 
“not only of effacing all bitterness from the remem- 
“ brance of it, but of substituting for it the heartiest and 
“most sincere gratitude.” Even the grace with which 
“ Mr. Cremer’s apology for England,” as we may call it, is 
here accepted must not prevent us from protesting that the 
apologist received no authority whatever from his country- 
men to apologize for them, and that we do not, for our 
own part, believe that, but for the interference of these 
204 intrusive busybodies, it would ever have occurred 
to M. Passy or any of his compatriots to suspect that 
anything in the nature of an apology was required of 
us. Our own conviction is that, not only the English 
people at large, but the French Government and the people, 
alike understand the position which Her Masesty’s Ministers 
have taken up with regard to the French Exhibition ; that 
they all in common recognize its political propriety, and 
that not the slightest ill-feeling was ever likely to have been 
produced by it in any quarter. If such a feeling should 
now begin to manifest itself, we shall owe it entirely to 
the restless vanity of a few English Radicals and Irish 
Separatists. 


THE SESSION TO WHITSUNTIDE. 


Y a combination of tact and firmness, with, no doubt, 
some assistance from a sudden burst of summer 
weather, Mr. Smira has managed to bring the second 
period of the Session to a very successful, and even brilliant, 
close. The “pace” during the last two days was unusually 
Bills were pushed forward with unexpected ease, 
and Obstruction displayed an unwonted lack of spirit. 
When the House assembled for the morning sitting on 
Tuesday, the First Lorp of the Treasury still declining to 
fix the length of the holidays, it became pretty apparent 
that even the most ardent of Obstructionists did not think 
it worth while to seek a few hours’ indulgence in his 
favourite indoor game at the cost of having to take a 
ten days’ holiday in the country, or at the seaside, in 
lieu of a fortnight. Mr. Smrrn’s business-like offer of 
four extra days for seven votes fell, accordingly, upon 
willing ears. The votes for Secret Service Money, for 
the office of Secretary of Scotland, and five others, were 
accordingly passed, after moderate discussion, between the 
hours of 2 p.m. and 7, leaving time for a sufficient debate 
on what had now definitely taken the welcome form of 
a proposal that “The House at its rising do adjourn till 
“ Monday the 17th inst.” The cheers that followed this 
announcement of the extended holiday were sufficient proof 
of the success of the simple pedagogic ruse to which Mr. 
Smirn had had recourse ; and if any one remarks upon the 
incident as also showing that popular assemblies become 
more childish with every “aod » step in the stately march 
of “triumphant democracy,” we shall not challenge him to 
mortal combat. 


The House of Commons, there is no doubt, disperses for 
its Whitsun holiday this year under favourable conditions 
as regards the state of public business, Nothing sensational 
has been or is to be attempted in the legislative order this 
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Session we are glad to say ; and such Bills as the Govern- 
ment contemplate passing have reached a fairly advanced 

e in their career already. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the Government will experience any difficulty in 
getting these Bills through the House in good time this 
year ; and if only the business of Supply can be properly 
expedited, the commencement of the autumn recess might 
be once more restored to something like what used to be 
its normal date. Year by year, however, it grows more 
and more clear that the due expedition of the business 
of Supply is likely to become the standing difficulty of Go- 
vernments. The indications of this are too plain and too 
significant to be missed, and Mr. Fow er’s somewhat 
petulant complaint that “it is not fair for the public 
“press, who are always finding fault with the House of 
“Commons, and especially the Opposition, to say that public 
“ business is in a state of arrear this year as compared with 
“ former years,” is quite beside the mark. If Mr. FowLer 
means to say only that public business is absolutely more ad- 
vanced before Whitsuntide this year thanit has been for some 
years past, he is saying something which, so far as we know, 
has never been disputed in the “ public press,” or anywhere 
else. If, on the other hand, he seeks to convey the assertion 
that the progress of public business has been relatively greater 
this year than last, he is saying something which brings 
him into conflict, not only with the public press, but with 
himself. For he prefaced his speech of last Tuesday night 
with the remark that he was “ not going to say that they 
“had made very rapid progress with Supply, because 
“ undoubtedly a much larger amount of time had been 
“spent on the Estimates than usual.” But that is the 
whole point. We are not aware of any other means of 
computing the rate of progress, whether of a legislative 
or of a four-horse coach, than by comparing the amount 
of ground which it has covered with the length of time 
which has been spent in covering it. Parliament met this 
year on the understanding, as announced at the close 
of last Session by the Government, that it should de- 
vote its earliest attention to the business of Supply, and 
that no legislation should be taken up until substantial 
progress had been made with the votes. This understand- 
ing was strictly acted upon at the commencement of the 
Session, and, moreover, when legislation came to be brought 
forward, it was not of such a nature as to make any exact- 
ing demands on the time of the House. In these circum- 
stances it would be strange indeed if Supply were not 
further advanced than is usual at this time of the year. 
But the whole question is whether, relatively to the addi- 
tional time spent upon it, it is as far advanced as it should 
be. And if the answer to this question be, as it must be, a 
negative one, it follows that what promises, as we have 
said, to be the main difficulty of Governments remains as 
formidable as ever. 


L. L. 


y tage Literary Ladies of the Age have met at the 

Criterion and dined. The reporters, or one reporter, 
unkindly and unnecessarily remarks that the guests were 
“of more or less celebrity, chiefly less.” But may people 
not dine together unless they are celebrated, and is it 
necessary that all women of letters should be famous ? 
Many of them, no doubt, prefer to be like violets by a mossy 
stone half hidden, and to sweeten the prose of the maga- 
zines with the fragrance of their unassuming poetry. The 
Literary Ladies were not graced by the presence of some of 
their most learned sisters, but the learned author always 
rather prefers to keep out of the way of the herd; a fair 
herd in this case, no doubt, but a herd for all that. The 
lady poets and novelists are declared to have enjoyed them- 
selves, to have defended the character (not the moral 
character) of Mr. Rocuester, in Jane Lyre, and to have said 
very little about Sarrno. 


There was a time when this agreeable solemnity would 
have been mocked by men, when they would have sneered 
at “the convivialities of blue-stockings.” Man is ever so: 
difficult to please. He meets a lady who is illiterate, and he 
finds her dull, unless she be very beautiful indeed; he hears 
of ladies who are literary, and he jibes. He quotes M. Guy 
DE MavpassanT on the feminine inaptitude for the arts, and 
he generally gives himself airs. On the other hand, he might 
remember that literature is the one art in which women have 


often done good and lasting work. In poetry they can 


reckon at least two, and perhaps three, names of eminence, 
which is more than painting yields them. At present it 
really seems as if verse were becoming a mainly feminine 
accomplishment. There are at least six Muses for every 
AprotLo—perhaps there are nine. Statistics are deceptive, 
but they may give a general idea as to the proportion of 
male to female singers. In the half-yearly volume of an 
American magazine there are twenty-six poems ; seven of 
these are by men, nineteen by literary ladies. Thus poetry 
is manifestly becoming a branch of female industry, and we 
fancy that a calculation based on the little volumes which 
flutter like butterflies from the press would give the same 
results. As poetry is undeniably the highest form of 
literature, it is manifest that woman is becoming more 
literary than man, and that she may very well celebrate her 
pre-eminence by a dinner. That she is far other than the 
frivolous thing of old satire is proved by her greatly daring 
to dine alone, without mankind. Now the author of Consuelo 
(who was a literary lady) would not have enjoyed a 
tavern dinner to which there was no occasion for bring- 
ing that famous poniard, the sentinel of her iron and armed 
virtue. 

The serious sex has learned, or at least its literary mem- 
bers have learned, to dine and amuse themselves without 
the flippant sex. This is the more comfortable because in 
other ways woman shows a tendency to pursue man into his 
most lonely and sacred recesses. She plays cricket, and in- 
sists that he, left-handed and with a broomstick, shall accept 
her challenge. She shoots, and adds a new danger to the 
sport. She fishes; and woman is a dire thing in a boat ona 
loch, where the wild wind whirrs the flies all about her, till 
she resembles a huge spider in a maze of cobweb. She even 
intrudes herself on the links, where, of all places, she is 
most in peril and least in demand. She storms smoking- 
rooms and smoking-carriages. As to platforms, she is 
welcome to them—would that she had them all to 
herself! But, while cthers use thus to associate them- 
selves with men, superfluously, the Literary Ladies can 
dine alone. Men have long possessed this gift. Some 
prefer men’s dinners, for a variety of reasons, all of them 
bad. But for Literary Ladies to dine alone is “to in- 
“ augurate a new departure,” as a persuasive writer says, @ 
departure full of promise. 


There may be found a cynic who will deny that woman is 
really so successful in letters as we have endeavoured to 
show. As tothe magazines, he will own that editors do 
not care what sort of poetry they print, and that they would 
rather oblige the young and fair than ordinary bearded 
men of letters. But, after a strict examination, we do not 
see that the ladies’ poetry is any worse than the men’s, In- 
deed, if a pile of unsigned poetry were set before the most 
careful judge, we doubt if he could discriminate the chants 
of the virgines from those of the pueri, In grave studies, 
such as theology, woman is confessed to lead the world; 
and in fiction, when she chooses, she can be nearly as 
good as the best, and nearly as dull as the worst, male 
authors. In daring inventions, in journalism especially, 
she yields to none, and for calm outspoken revelations of 
private life no male correspondent of an American jo 
can cope with the fair. They are not handicapped by 
certain prejudices which many men never quite overcome; 
they can say what they please with an innocent freedom 
beyond the hopes of the stiffer sex. On the whole, literature 
is more and more becoming feminine, purer, more ethereal, 
more earnest, more impulsive, more intuitive ; less gramma- 
tical, accurate, pedantic, less constrained by dull rules of 
evidence and dismal traditions of style. The historical 
present and the Passions are all abroad; every glade is 
Cithron (or a Criterion), and Literary Ladies will strike the 
note to which the poetry and prose of the next century 
must respond. Unhappily we cannot all hope to live into 
the next century, and listen to the lyrical descendants of 
Miss Maruitpe Buixp and Miss Rives. 


FISHING AT BLOCK ISLAND. 


LOCK ISLAND is about 110 miles east of New York. It 
lies in the open water between Montauk Point, the eastern 
extremity of Long Island, and Gay Head, the western end of 
Martha’s Vineyard. Its north shore is eight and a half nauti 
miles from the mainland of the State of Rhode Island. 
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Island is about five miles long, in a direction running from north- 
north-east to south-south-west, and three miles wide at its southern 
end, whence it gradually diminishes till at its northern end it 
terminates in a long, flat spit of beach known as Sandy Point. 
The island blocks the entrance from the open ocean to the waters 
of Narragansett Bay (with its cities of Newport, Bristol, and 
Providence) and Buzzard’s Bay, on which is the fine old whaling 
town, New Bedford. There are two lighthouses, that at the 
north end being a fixed white light of the fourth order, 61 feet 
above the sea-level and visible 13} miles. The other is situated 
on the bold and precipitous shore of the south-east end, in a tower 
2 feet high, elevated 204 feet above the sea-level. It is a fixed 
white light of the first order, and is visible 21 miles. This fine 
and immeasurably serviceable light is 14 nautical miles east_ by 
north from Montauk Point, 344 miles west by south from Gay 
Head light, and 173 miles south-west seven-eighths south from 
Brenton’s Reef Lightship, which is just off the clifls at Newport. 
There is a steam fog siren, giving blasts of six seconds’ duration 
at intervals of twenty seconds, attached to the light. The whole 
of this south end of the island is steep, rocky, and dangerous, and 
its sands are strewn with the bones of many a good ship, for the 
is swept by fearful storms. The Signal Service Reports 
always show that in coastwise cyclones the greatest velocity of 
wind is attained at BlockIsland. In the “blizzard” of March 12, 
1888, it blew 85 miles an hour there. There is almost always a 
good swell on at Block Island ; and, if the wind is in the southerly 
of the compass, rollers of great size and weight come sweep- 
ing in from the broad Atlantic. The island is destitute of trees. 
Its rolling land is covered with grass and fenced with rude fences 
of stone. Sheep graze over the fields, and the hollows are full of 
little ponds, richly strewn with pond-lilies. It is a bare, brown, 
barren waste of coarse grass, stone, and sand that one sees look- 
ing over this island. Its only harbour is a bight in the eastern 
shore, with deep water close to the land, which is rocky. At the 
southern extremity of this bight the United States Government 
has erected a breakwater 1,500 feet long. At the inner end of 
this is a basin enclosed by heavy crib-work, where small craft 
ean find shelter. Larger vessels can lie safely, though not always 
quietly, in the Roads, behind the breakwater, where there are 
ten to eighteen feet of water. Immediately outside there 

are six fathoms, and it rapidly deepens to twenty. 


One gets an impressive idea of Block Island by approaching it 
for the first time at night and in a fog. An eye-witness was 
aboard a 40-foot American keel sloop yacht with some friends 
and had got under way from Stonington in the morning. Five 
miles south-east of Watch Hill the yacht was becalmed, and a 

came down on her. The swell was so heavy that the boom had 
to be lashed down. Until 6 p.m. the yachtsmen had only their dead 
reckoning to guide them. At 2 o'clock, having been on the star- 
board tack and estimating the leeway and current drift at six 
niles, they wore ship—she would not go about—and got on the 
port tack. At 6 the fog lifted for a moment and showed the 
north end of the island dead ahead, distant about two miles. 
Then it shut down again thicker than ever. Night came on, and 
the only thing they had to guide them was the hoarse and fore- 
boding shriek of the steam siren. The ominous thunder of the 
surf on the rocks could be constantly heard. At 9 o'clock a 
light breeze came in from the south. All hands, worn out, had 
turned in except one passenger, the sailing master, and one 
A.B. The yacht was put on the port tack and headed 
for the open sea. Preparations were going on to put a reef in the 
mainsail, in case the night became ugly, when it was possible 
to make out the glimmer of an electric light which, it was 
known, was at the shore-end of the breakwater. The yacht was 
<autiously run in toward it, and, when as close as it was safe to 
f the fog was found to be a trifle thinner, the outlines of the 
ater were discovered, and two minutes later the little 
vessel was threading her way among the scores of fishing craft 
that lay in the Roads. Before turning in one on board counted 
‘over 150 anchor-lights. The next morning there were not more 
than half-a-dozen vessels at anchor. All the others, in spite of 
the continuance of the fog, had gone out to fish. 


Block Island reeks with the odour of fish. The hardy toilers of 
the sea from Gloucester, Chatham, New Bedford, and other ports 
within forty or fifty miles, and even from New York, make it 
their rendezvous. Every morning they scurry away to the banks, 
the best of which are fifteen miles south-east of the island. There 
they fish for mackerel, blue-fish, or sword-fish. At evening they 
all hurry back into the harbour, which becomes alive with the 
¢lick of rowlocks, as boats are sent ashore to ship the day’s catch 
tothe markets of Boston, Providence, and New York; and the 
air is full of sea-songs, among which “ Rolling down St. Helena z 
appears to be a prime favourite. Along the inner basin, toward 
sundown, are to be seen scores of tanned fishermen cleaning and 

lling fish, which are sent off the next morning on the 
steamer Block Island to New London, and thence to New York, 
or on the Mount Hope to Providence, and thence to all New 
England. Most of the inhabitants of the island engage in fishing 
‘during the spring, summer, and autumn. They go out in their 
fine cat-boats, or in Block Island boats—a species of craft pecu- 
liar to the place. On some days, when the blue-fish are runnin 
im plenty near the shore, the scene from the elevated groun 
above the breakwater is delightful. The summer sky is clear and 
Tich in its velvet-like blue. The ocean is graduated in a 


variet 
of tints, from a brilliant greenish yellow in the surf, through 


a series of wonderful tones of green, shaded with heavy purple 
over the rocks, into the deep blue of the middle distance and 
the sombre grey of the horizon-line. Rising and falling on the 
long swells, and turning up long furrows of silver foam, the 
scores of cat-boats, Block Island boats, sloops, and schooners go 
gliding around and around the island. Every one of them has 
two or three lines over the stern, baited with a long piece of lead 
ending in a hook; and every moment or two the eye catches a 
flash, like that of a diamond, on the water as some fisherman 
hauls in the greedy blue-fish. Again, the fleet will be “ chum- 
ming” for mackerel. A lot of small fish are chopped up so fine 
as to constitute a sort of mash. The vessel, with sheets slacked, 
is allowed to crawl along at the rate of about a mile an hour. 
One hand, with a big wooden spoon, scatters the “chum” in the 
water, and the fishing-lines are kept in the “chum” as much as 
possible. The mackerel are attracted by the dainty mess, and 
come forward in goodly numbers to feed. Then, perceiving the 
especially fine tid-bit on the hook, the mackerel makes a rush, 
and his days are numbered. 


But the finest sport at Block Island is sword-fishing. Every 
one who goes there tries it; and it may as well be stated here 
that there are several good hotels and thousands of summer 
visitors at the island. Of course their only amusements are sail- 
ing, fishing, and bathing. The last is to be enjoyed on the beach 
west of the harbour. ‘There is a little steamer, which carries out 
sword-fishing parties every day at a dollar per person. On re- 
turning, this little vessel, once a yacht, on rounding the end of 
the breakwater, signals the number of fish she has taken by blasts 
of her whistle. She usually has good luck, for her captain is an 
——— man at the sport. The passengers on this boat are 
only spectators, however, as the fish are taken and killed by the 
officers and crew. To enjoy sword-fishing one wants to have 
a hand in it. The yachtsmen before-mentioned, having seen 
the operations of the little steamer, hastened to New Bedford, 
fitted out for sword-fishing, and then returned to Block Island. 
And they had a formidable sword-fish aboard when they dropped 
anchor in the Roads, where they were the cynosure of all pro- 
fessional eyes. 


The first requisite for sword-fishing is the “ pulpit.” A wide 
piece of wood is fastened to the end of the bowsprit, making a 
platform. A semi-circular iron railing is erected on this, and a 
swinging seat is hung from this railing. Here the fisherman 
sits, armed with his harpoon. This has a long handle of light, 
tough wood, to which is attached a light line to keep it from 
being lost overboard. The head of the harpoon is spear-shaped, 
and has wide flukes. It is set on the end of an iron rod 
which protrudes from the end of the handle. A_ stout line 
of small rope is made fast in this head, and leads outside all 
the rigging to a tub, where it is carefully coiled up. Its end, 
however, is brought out of the tub, and made fast to a water- 
tight barrel. Now all is ready, sheets are eased off, so that 
the yacht will go slowly, and a sharp-eyed man is sent to the 
masthead. The sword-fish, conscious of the fact that, with his 
formidable sword, he can conquer any fish that swims, never gets 
out of the way of anything that moves through water. So when 
he comes to the surface to sleep or bask in the warm water, he 
lies still with his back fin protruding. ‘The man at the masthead 
sees this, and, hailing the deck, directs the helmsman how to 
steer until the harpooner in the “ pulpit” sights the game. Then 
he takes command and guides the movements of the vessel, which 
is made to sail very slowly. At last the man in the pulpit is 
immediately over the fish. Then with all his force he drives the 
harpoon down upon the game, and hauling back the handle leaves 
the head in the fish, Away goes the stricken creature, just as a 
whale does, and the line goes smoking out of the tub. A cool 
hand stands by, and as the line is about all out heaves overboard 
the barrel to which it is fastened. The sword-fish goes off towing 
the barrel, which he cannot sink; and curiously enough he always 
goes to windward. 


Now the small boat is lowered away, and the harpoon man, 
armed with a lance and the tub, takes his place in the stern. He 
is rowed out to the barrel, having waited, of course, till the fish is 
tired of towing it. Ie gathers up the line and begins to haul in 
the fish. Sometimes the big creature has to be played for nearly 
an hour before he can be brought close to the boat. Again he 
becomes enraged and drives his sword through the little craft. 
It is this spice of danger that makes the sport exciting. Some- 
times the boat is sunk and the fishermen barely escape with their 
lives. But skilful hands usually manage to exhaust the fish, and 
when he is hauled alongside the boat he is despatched with the 
lance. Then he is towed to the yacht, where a line is made fast 
round his tail and he is hoisted a The fish taken into Block 
Island harbour by the yachtsmen spoken of measured 11 feet from 
the end of his sword to the tip of Tis tail, the sword being 3 feet 
6 inches in length. He weighed about 300 pounds. The meat of 
the sword-fish is edible, though not especially choice. It is some- 
thing like a very coarse salmon, with less flavour. 
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AN UNOSTENTATIOUS HOLIDAY. 


A STATESMAN (it will be unnecessary to inform any one 
who the statesman is) was described on Thursday morning 
in the leader columns of the principal newspaper of his party as 
specially characterized by “unostentatious simplicity,” it being 
added that “no politician was ever less addicted to self-adver- 
tisement or to the other arts and tricks of the political Crummles.” 
By an exceedingly odd coincidence the same issue of the same 
newspaper contained an account of the first day of Mr. Gladstone’s 
holidays. These holidays, as everybody knows, are to be spent in 
the West of England; and yet, if there be one point more than 
another which distinguishes them from any incident in the life of 
the (probably) late Mr. Vincent Crummles, it is that nothing has 
got into the papers about them. No announcements have been 
made as to the precise day and hour at which the faithful would 
be at liberty to come and cheer Mr. Gladstone at each point of the 
route. That route has never been changed, so that next day the 
faithful might be reminded again that they must come and cheer 
at eleven o'clock on Tuesday, not at twelve o’clock on Wednes- 
day. No descriptions of the places which Mr. Gladstone is going 
to visit have appeared in any Gladstonian newspapers. No com- 
parisons with any former political journeys of himself or anybody 
else have been made. Or, if (for it is notoriously difficult to 
prove a universal negative) any little thing of the kind should, 
quite by accident, have occurred, the difference is again strikin 
between Mr. Crummles and Mr. Gladstone. The former coul 
not think how the things got into the papers, it will be 
remembered ; from the distinction so pointedly drawn by those 
= to know it can only be supposed that Mr. Gladstone 
could. 

Some of these anti-Crummlesian and unostentatious advertise- 
ments, perhaps, have been a little less adroit than those of 
Vincentius the manager. For instance, if Gladstonians had not 
been carried by the strides of the modern intelligence a long way 
beyond the silly superstition about omens, they would hardly have 
selected the Western progress of the Duke of Monmouth as a point 
of comparison with Mr. Gladstone's. Mr. Gladstone is an old 
man in a hurry, and the Duke was a young man in a hurry ; the 
Duke was born of a remarkably uncertain number of fathers, 
and Mr. Gladstone at a still more remarkably uncertain number 
of places. Perhaps there may even be other parallels between 
this Thucydides and that Tennyson. But the upshot of the 
Monmouthian Western progress was surely not what a Glad- 
stonian would like? There were shoutings then, and there may 
be shoutings now; there was a “ Wise Issachar, his wealthy 
Western friend,” to entertain Monmouth, and there will doubtless 
be no lack of Issachars as wealthy and as wise to entertain Mr. 
Gladstone. But the almost immediate result of the Western 
om of Lucy Walters’s son was a disastrous political defeat 

or him; and its result a few years later was one of the last and, 

in proportion, the bloodiest suppressions of armed rebellion which 
have taken place on English ground. Are these the sequences 
that Gladstonians wish to court? Unionists may, at least as to 
the second, say Di talem avertite casum ; but we should not 
suppose that even to Gladstonians the prospect could be very 
inviting. 

It would appear that the beginning of the journey did not quite 
come up to the expectations of the company—we mean the com- 
panions—of Mr, Crummles—pshaw !—of Mr. Gladstone. An 
enthusiastic chronicler found Southampton “ pretty, but quiet,” 
and rather wanted to know when the “ boisterous greetings ” were 
going to begin. He or she found the town where Canute taught a 
esson to flatterers—by which, perhaps, some persons living might 
profit—* sedate and decorous,” which, by the way, is not the 
universal experience of a Southampton mob. The escort was but 
“a goodly fraction ” (“ goodly” is good, but “ fraction ” is better) 
of the population only. The local enthusiasm was represented by 
“Mr. Allard from London, the organizer of victory at the last 
election "—a sentence again distinguished by an agreeable naiveté, 
which, indeed, characterizes this reporter throughout. He, or 
again she, even doubts whether the speech “ would have been 
precisely the one which Mr. Gladstone would have chosen for that 
particular audience, had he foreseen its composition,” a compliment 
of the description generally known as left-handed, and seeming to 
imply that it was very badly chosen. Not that one need 
differ much with this candid chronicler. The intellectual and orato- 
rical exertions made by Mr. Gladstone on this occasion were not 
such as to create fear in the minds of his numerous friends that 
he will damage his health by his singular fashion of taking a holi- 
day. He of course expressed himself as immensely gratified by 
the victory which (only he did not say this) the Southampton 
Gladstonians obtained some time ago, thanks to the blunders of 
their opponents and to the working of the contest on a non-poli- 
tical fad by some local fanatics. But when he had done with this 
he had nothing more for them but a repetition (with some 
remarkable riders) of the well-known arithmetical proposition 
that, if you can gain ten seats in sixty-seven, and keep up the 
proportion, you will gain a hundred seats in six hundred and 
seventy. It might be interesting to meet the proposition thus. 
At Birmingham Unionists had a majority of « thousand voters ; 
therefore at the next election Unionists, if they can keep the 
same proportion, will have a majority of six hundred and seventy 
times x thousand. The absurdity of the one argument is only 
technically and apparently greater than the absurdity of the 


Mr. Gladstone may be referred to what happened between 1865 
and 1868. 

However, one should never seriously criticize these holidg 
speeches of Mr. Gladstone, but only frisk and frolic round the 
unostentatious frisker and the frolic tourist so innocent of self. 
advertisement. He is gone into the West is Mr. Gladstone, tho 
— are rather at daggers drawn as to where “the West” 
gins. The most agrees with Mr, Glads 
and begins at the Southampton Water itself and an imagi 
line trending north-westwards by the great defensive works on 
the east of Salisbury Plain. On the other hand, the Somersetas, 
a stern folk, will have nothing to be true West country, even 
in Wilts and Dorset. Mr. Gladstone, except for this descent on 
Hampshire (where he is to abide in the castle which Sir William 
Harcourt has built overhanging the lamentable scene of the 
martyrdom of his ancestor and namesake Rufus), and at Broad. 
lands (where he may reflect on Lord Palmerston’s opinion of him), 
appears to be going West very unquestionably to Torquay and 
Plymouth, to Falmouth and Penryn, and the thundering shores 
of Bos, if not of Bude. They are all very delightful places, and 
it is only a pity that they should be mobbed by gapers coming to 
listen to Mr. Gladstone thimblerigging with figures. At Torquay 
Mr. Gladstone may indulge in modest thoughts of William the 
Deliverer—the other Deliverer who came to do in Ireland the 
work which Mr. Gladstone wishes to undo. At Falmouth he 
may ask them to tell him the Cornish legend which accounts for 
the unromantic earlier name of that not ancient town, Penny- 
Come-Quick. “Ah! Master,” said the recreant ale-wife when 
she had sold the bespoken ale, “the penny come so quick I could 
not refuse them.” And just so did Mr. Parnell and his eighty- 
six pennies of votes come so quick that Mr. Gladstone couldn't 
resist them. Penryn is a mighty place of tombstones; but we 
would not so dash the conviviality of the occasion as to draw the 
too obvious moral from this as to the grave which holds a repu- 
tation that is dead and yawns for a life that is dying. And as 
for Tintagel, there can be no lack of things for thoughts there. 
For the name which is most closely connected with Tintagel is 
that of a king who made the realm of Britain one and defended 
it long. But it came to pass that after a time certain of his 
knights fell away and joined certain traitors and murderers whom 
they had long been employed in quelling, and made endeavour to 
pull Britain to pieces and to dethrone law and order. And they 
fought in Lyonnesse (or Lie-onnesse? See Professor Dicey nm 
this month’s Nineteenth Century). Which things are an allegory 
and may be applied as a man pleases. 

Let us end by taking pleased notice of the fact that the South- 
ampton bands which were hired to delight the ears of Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Gladstonians could find no more appropriate tune 
than the “ Wearing of the Green.” It is a pretty air, beyond all 
doubt ; but whether the words and sentiments usually associated 
with it are words and sentiments which one would expect to be 
countenanced by one who has been thrice, and hopes to be again, 
Prime Minister of England, is a point upon which we pronounee 
no opinion. Indeed opinions differ so, and also versions. Perhaps 
the kindly reference to “ England’s bloody red” has been excised 
from the Gladstonian version of the beautiful and loyal poem in 
question ; perhaps it is thought that it only refers to the black- 

uard Pitt and the other Sechpenede down to the blackguard 

Ifour, and so does not matter. Perhaps they will play the 
“Shan Van Voght” at Mr. Gladstone’s next halting-place, and 
luxuriate over the fact that the “French are in the bay,” or that 
other pleasing lay (we forget its unrespectable name and tune) 
about “ rending the cursed Union.” There will not lack — 
pomes of the kind to accompany Mr. Gladstone right down to 
Penzance, or further, all set to the genteelest of tunes, and good 
to make any Gladstonian bear dance to in England, as well as to 
accompany in Ireland murder and arson, robbery and rebellion. 


THE DERBY. 


iG would be impossible to write the history of the Derby, even 
in a short article, without going over a good deal of old 
ground ; for a review of that race must likewise be a review of 
the principal two-year-old form of the past and three-year- 
old form of the present year. The first public event that 
had any special bearing on the late Derby was the race for 
the Brocklesby Stakes on the 20th of March, 1888, when its 
eventual winner, the Duke of Portland’s Donovan, a bay 

by Galopin out of Mowerina, ridden by Robinson, won by 
two lengths from the diminutive Poem and nine other oppo 
nents. Able critics repudiated the idea that Donovan looked 
like a Derby colt; some even went so far as to say 
with “such pasterns” he would not train on, and when he 
came out about a fortnight later to run for the Portland Stakes 
of 6,000/. Chitabob was a better favourite. This time he 
won very easily from twenty-four opponents; but a month later, 
when he attempted to give Chitabob 13 lbs., he was beaten by 
four lengths. Then he won five successive races, and when 
appeared at Goodwood to run for the Prince of Wales's Post 
Stakes 2 to 1 was laid on him. The course was like a an meelt 
and, either for this or some other reason, he disgraced himse 


other, even as a matter of logic; while as a matter of history 


sadly. El Dorado, who had been three lengths behind him far 
the Portland Stakes, now won by six lengths, Gold ran second, 
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and Donovan was only a bad third. From that occasion till the 
end of the season Donovan was never again beaten, and he won 
five more races, including the Middle Park Plate. His first con- 
ueror, Chitabob, a chestnut colt by Robert the Devil out of 
Jenny Howlet, won the Seaton Delaval Stakes at Newcastle and 
the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, and then he went wrong, 
the common report being that he suffered from rheumatism. 
There can be no doubt that, upon the whole, this colt was more 

merally admired, so far as outward appearances went, than 
coven. He combined a great deal of quality and fine racing 
shape with immense nee. and it was the common opinion 
that he was one of the most promising-looking two-year-olds 
that had ever appeared on the Turf. At the Newmarket 


Second October Meeting 5 to 1 was laid against Donovan 


for the Derby. Ilardly a bet on the race had been recorded 
beforehand, nor can we remember a single Derby for which 
the betting began so late. Even after that date few quota- 
tions on the race appeared until January. On the 26th of 
that month Donovan stood at only a fraction more than 3 to 1, 
and Chitabob at about double those odds. Then came Laureate 
at7to1. This chestnut colt, by Petrarch out of Macaria, had 
been unplaced in very moderate company for his first race; but 
afterwards he had won four races, and perhaps his greatest feat of 
the season was in his only other defeat, when he gave a stone to 
Theophilus, who was a fair two-year-old, and ran him to a head. 


Next in the betting to Laureate, and only a point lower, came 


Donovan’s second conqueror, El Dorado, who had run in eight 
races, and won half of them. He is a bay colt by Sterling out of 


‘Palmflower, and, if a little wanting in scope and height, and a 


trifle coarse on one of his hocks, he was greatly admired for his 
beautiful shoulders, his length of body, and his shortness in the 
cannon-bones. At about double El Dorado’s price in the betting 
eame Gulliver, a strongly-built but rather peacocky colt by 
Galliard out of Distant Shore. Ile had won a couple of good 
races, and against these were to be set seven defeats. At 20 to I 
each stood Help (who went up to 16 to 1 for a time, and was 
scratched last week), Gay Ilampton, and Fitztraver; 28 to 1 was 
laid against Napoleon, who had cost 2,400 guineas as a yearling, 
and met with an accident in his only race as a two-year-old ; and 
33 to 1 was laid against Pioneer. 

It was thought that a public trial would be run off between 
Donovan and Chitabob for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at 


Leicester; but in the third week in March Chitabob pulled up 


very lame after a gallop at exercise, and at first there was a 
report that he had broken down altogether. A little later his 
backers received more cheering news; by degrees his name ap- 

again in the Derby betting, and he touched 7 to 1 on the 


Ast of April, only to go down again to 14 and 22 to 1 during the 


ter part of the next two months. From the state of the 
tting it was obvious that his admirers did not place very much 
confidence in his chances of victory. Nevertheless, some people 
clung to the hope that he might yet lower the colours of Donovan, 
and it was only on Monday last that it was announced that he 
would not start. Ilis owner was represented, in his stead, by 


Folengo, who was about the plainest horse that ran in the race, and 


finished last but one. On Chitabob’s dethronement at the end of 
March, Laureate became a firm second favourite, and remained one 
from that date until the 30th of April, when, to the dismay of his 
backers, he was beaten by Freemason at 10 lbs, at Newmarket, 
after 3 to 1 had been laid on him. Still, some of his friends 


Tefused to forsake him, as they maintained that he was one of the 


best-looking three-year-olds in training, and that he would show 
to better advantage over the Epsom hills than over the Flat at 
Newmarket. The race for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at 
Leicester, on the 6th of April, when Donovan won by a couple of 


lengths from Pioneer, had the effect of sending him up in the 


Derby betting from 5 to 2 to half those odds, and Pioneer sprang 
from 33 to 1 up to 10 to 1. Four lengths behind Pioneer in the 
race for the Prince of Wales's Stakes, separated only by a neck, 
came Minthe and Enthusiast, who subsequently won the One 
Thousand and the Two Thousand; and only a head behind En- 
thusiast was Gay Hampton, who won the Craven Stakes a few 
days later, when giving a stone and a pound to Freemason, the 
colt that was destined to beat Laureate at the end of the month 
with a smaller allowance by 5 lbs. Judging from his subsequent 
form in the Derby, Pioneer was somewhat fortunate in running 
80 good a second for the Prince of Wales's Stakes. The odds con- 
tinued to shorten against Donovan until the 22nd of April, when 
they were laid on him instead of against him, at the rate of 
1,100 to 1,000. On the 1st of May came his unexpected defeat 
for the Two Thousand by Enthusiast, after 4} to 1 had been laid 
on him for that race, and he at once went down to 3 to 1 for the 
Derby. Enthusiast, however, was not made first favourite in his 
= for El] Dorado, who belonged to the same owner, was un- 
tstood to be his superior at home, which was probably the 
case, for in the race for the Derby El Dorado finished a good way 
in front of Enthusiast. El Dorado, very soon after the Two 
ousand, was installed first favourite for the Derby at 2 to 1, 
while 6 to 1 was laid against Enthusiast. He did not lo 
Temain at the head of the betting, and, worse still, on the 23 
lay he ran in a very currish manner for the Payne Stakes 
at Newmarket with 5 to 2 laid on him, only finishing third to 
Morglay and Lord George, a colt against whom 20 to 1 had 
been laid at the start. After the race El Dorado went down to 
14 to 1 for the Derby, but he started at 12 to 1 and ran third. 
again, he ran somewhat ungenerously during a portion of 


oe — although he made up a great deal of ground towards the 
end of it. 

The race for the Newmarket Stakes was won so easily by 
Donovan that his victory in the Derby was almost regarded as a 
certainty, and odds were once more laid upon him. For the 
Newmarket Stakes Enthusiast only ran seventh, and it was said 
that this proved the form shown in the Two Thousand to have 
been all wrong. There were racing critics, however, who main- 
tained that this was not the case, and that the error, on the con- 
trary, lay in the form for the Newmarket Stakes; first, because 
the Duke of Portland’s The Turcophone, who had been beaten three 
lengths at 7 lbs. by Davenport at Chester, ran second for that 
race; and, secondly, because Laureate ran third, many lengths 
ahead of Gay Hampton, who, on his public form with Freemason, 
should have been several pounds better than Laureate. There 
was another party of racing prophets—a small one, it must be 
admitted—who refused to believe that El Dorado only lost the 
Payne Stakes from want of will rather than from want of speed 
and stamina, and, consequently, they laid great stress on the 
merits and prospects of his conqueror, Morglay. The result of 
the Derby, however, afterwards proved that the form in the 
Payne Stakes was incorrect. Another hitherto unfancied horse 
that came into the Derby betting, and ran second in the actual 
race, was Mr. J. Gretton’s Miguel, who started at 100 to 1 for the 
Two Thousand, and finished less than a length and a half behind 
the winner, about a length behind Donovan himself, and only a 
neck behind Pioneer. He is a rather pretty and bloodlike black 
colt by Fernandez out of a Parmesan mare ; but most judges 
would not admit that he looked more than a smart handicap horse. 
A new candidate was introduced into the betting on Tuesday in 
M. Blanc’s Clover, who had won the French Derby on Sunday and 
reached England by a special boat on Monday. Last year he 
had run third to Donovan for the Middle Park Plate. Unfor- 
tunately he broke down badly during the race forthe Derby. The 
chief consolation of Donovan's opponents was the reflection that he 
had not yet wona race over a mile and a half. There remained also 
the question whether he would run well over the Epsom hills. To 
the last many experienced judges maintained that after all he had 
not the make and shape of a Derby winner. The Derby day was 
hot and dusty. The fretful and excitable Donovan was neither 
saddled in the Paddock nor cantered in front of the Stand before 
the race, to the very great disappointment of thousands of spec- 
tators. There was only one false start, and the Duke of 
Portland's The Turcophone made the running for his stable com- 
panion at such a strong pace that there was a long straggling 
tail as the horses ran through the furzes. Donovan depriv 
The Turcophone of the lead a quarter of a mile from home, 
and from that point the result was never in doubt. In 
winning his first Derby T. Loates had a very easy ride; Donovan 
was never really pressed, and he won by a length and a half. 
Miguel finished half a dozen lengths in front of El Dorado, 
Pioneer, Gay Hampton, Morglay, and Laureate, who were close 
together. It was anything but an exciting race, but there could 
be little doubt that the best horse won. Donovan is, we believe, 
only the sixth horse that has won a Derby after odds were laid 
upon him at the start. He has now won nearly 38,00ol. in 
stakes, and there are still several very valuable prizes among his 
future engagements. Has he been a lucky horse in respect to the 
class of opponents which he has met in the greater number of his 
races? ‘This is a question which has given rise to much dispute, 
and there are profane cavillers who declare that, although he has 
won more money in stakes, for his age, than any other horse that 
ever was foaled, he is one of the meanest-looking colts that has 
ever won a Derby. 

There are often lamentations over the absence of the name of 
some famous three-year-olds from the nominations for the Derby. 
This year all the three-year-old colts that had shown anything 
like first-class form were entered, with the single exception of 
Amphion, the winner of the Jubilee Stakes. In the Free 
Handicap published a week before the Derby, this colt was esti- 
mated 8 lbs. below Donovan and 4lbs. above the winner of the 
Two Thousand. It was only on the 1oth of May that his virtues 
were discovered, for he was handicapped 2 lbs. below Theophilus for 
the Jubilee Stakes, whereas he was now placed 18 Ibs. above him. 
The late Derby, therefore, must be looked upon as having been 
a very representative field, so far as the best three-year-old 
form was concerned. Before dismissing the subject of the Derby, 
we may recall the fact that next year, for the first time, 5,000/. 
will be guaranteed to the owner of the winner, who will 
receive any surplus that may remain after 500/. has been paid to 
his colt’s nominator, 300/. to the owner of the second, and 2004. 
to the owner of the third. A new rule, too, enables owners to 
get off by paying 10/. instead of 25/., if they declare forfeit on 
or before the first Tuesday of the year preceding the race. It is 
early to judge of the probable effect of the new conditions, but 
this much we may say, that, wliereas there were only 169 sub- 
scribers to the Derby just decided, there were 237 to that of next 
year, and that of the latter 63 availed themselves of the privilege 
of paying the 1o/. forfeit. The names of the three smart fillies, 
Semolina, Signorina, and Heresy, as well as those of several other 
two-year-olds that have shown good form, do not appear in the 
list of nominations ; but the remarkably handsome Heaume, and 
the much admired winner of the Woodcote Stakes, as well as 
some other two-year-olds that have already attracted notice, are 
duly entered. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


—— architectural designs exhibited this year are not of a 
character to assist in raising the average of the whole ex- 
hibition. It would be easy even for an architectural critic to 
walk into the room set apart for these drawings and to look 
round without a single thing catching his eye. And a careful 
and detailed examination fails to reveal more than half a dozen 
designs which can be praised without great reserve. Two draw- 
ings (1887 and 1924), both representing buildings to be placed at 
the summit of a slope, are by Messrs. Mitchell and Butler, and 
show originality combined with study of the eflect of proportion 
as understood before the “ great Gothic revival.” The first of 
these designs is for a public bath, and has the great merit of 
looking like what it is intended to be. The second is perhaps 
more ambitious, more monumental in its object. It represents 
a new market hall at Rotherham. The plain, almost window- 
less front, with the high roof and the deep cornice, are well 
arranged. Messrs. George and Peto have made some attempts 
in the same direction in a house to be built at Ascot; but in 
the same frame (1817) is a second design which goes far to 
neutralize the good effect of the first. A house in Palace Court 
(1861), by Mr. Leonard Stokes, is greatly set off by the beautiful 
drawing of Mr. Mallows, who also shows, in his own name, a 
sketch in the cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral (1830). In 
another picturesque sketch (1839) Mr. Mallows makes the most 
of a small design by Mr. Aston Webb. Mr. John Stevenson’s 
house in FitzJohn’s Avenue (1842) is very charming, and ver. 
suitable to its situation on a slope. Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s 
Hampshire Villa (1972) is skied, but, as usual with this archi- 
tect, is very picturesque and well-proportioned. Mr. Brydon is 
another architect who tries to avoid the commonplace, not by 
unmeaning ornament, but by the less popular process of “ taking 
thought.” His new Hospital for Women (1916), and his Resi- 
dential Chambers in Chenies Street (1954), both show how much 
more proportion has to do with the satisfactory character of a 
building than anything else. 

The purely Gothic designs are as numerous as usual and are 
very difficult to criticize. Sir Arthur Blomfield sends a sketch 
of St. James’s Church at Southampton (1888). Mr. Pearson is 
more distinctly Perpendicular in his additions to University 
College, Cambridge (1967), and there are two drawings of parts 
of Mr. Brooks’s Gothic of the thirteenth-century cathedral 
for Liverpool (1918). There are many designs of the same 
character for churches, very few of which rise above mediocrity, 
although Mr. Bidlake, in his design for a church on the side of a 
steep hill (1869), would have some originality and dignity but for 
a tower which would vulgarize any building. Barmouth 
Church (1966) has a fine effect; but here, again, the tower is 
frittered away and goes far to spoil the rest of the church. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes’s Romanist chapel at Folkestone (1987) is 
clever and picturesque, but owes its merits to considerable depar- 
tures from the Gothic canon. 

By way of contrast we may notice, side by side, two public 
libraries. One, by Mr. Mounttford (1957), is for Battersea; the 
other, by Mr. Robson (1818), is for the People’s Palace at Mile 
End. Mr. Mountford helps himself freely to classic and Gothic 
features indifferently, and groups them together into a very 
erg and picturesque building. Mr. Robson, on the other 

and, has avoided everything that can be called either classic or 
Gothic, and the “ Venetian” windows are not designed after 
strictly Italian models. The circular plan offered great possi- 
bilities, and it would almost seem as if Mr. Robson had taken 
pains to avoid availing himself of them. The result is, we ven- 
ture to think, deplorable on public grounds. Beautiful archi- 
tecture is as necessary to the East End education as good music 
and learned books, and it would have given Mr. Robson no 
more trouble to take advantage of opportunities which he has 
deliberately thrown away. Comparable with the People’s Palace 
Library is Mr. Collcutt’s Theatre (1865), which we regret to learn 
is to occupy a very conspicuous situation in London; and Mr. 
Waterhouse’s Chapel in Mayfair (1934), in which the studied 
refusal to regard either proportion or precedent is very marked. 
We regret to see Mr. Jackson’s design for the completion of a 
campanile at Zara in Dalmatia (1878). The two lower stages 
were left unfinished in or about the year 1480. Mr. Jackson, of 
whom we should expect better things, contrives somehow by two 
upper stories to ruin the effect of the older part. This is partly 
caused, no doubt, by the proposed additions being on a larger 
scale. A very similar mistake is made in Mr. Brade’s prize design 
for a new western facade of Milan Cathedral. The present front, 
incongruous as it is, would be infinitely preferable. 


MELODRAMA A LA MODE. 


Ye contemporary form of melodrama is so childish in its 
scheme, so obvious in its methods, and so deficient in reason- 
able illusion, that it is strange to find audiences of grown-up 
people following with interest, and even excitement, the regula- 
tion adventures of the regulation characters. The stupid person 
in the pit or gallery, who bestows unstinted applause or execration, 
not according as the actor plays well or ill, but in proportion to 


well the nature of the episodes these puppets have to take part 
in, and can never for a moment feel a doubt as to what wil] 
happen. It would be pleasant to note some sign of growj 
intelligence in the more demonstrative classes of playgoers, but 
none is perceptible. We do not desire dramatic surprises in plays— 
on the contrary, they are mistakes; nor do we wish’ to see a hero 
killed and a villain married to a heroine by way of a ¢ 

Our simple aspiration is a play ——— from convention to such 
an extent that when one reads the cast and synopsis of scenery 
it may not be the simplest of tasks to foretell the whole plot. True 
Heart, lately produced at the Princess’s Theatre, is strictly g 
melodrama @ da mode. Take the prologue, for example. The 
scene represents a room in the house of Sir Ralph Minto. 4 
couple of servants enter and describe the character of their 
master—which is bad—and explain various other points which 
the author thinks it desirable thus artlessly to make clear. Out- 
side the window, reared against a balcony, is a ladder. It is 
persistently stated that this balcony is in a dangerous condition, 
and will not bear any weight. In a room, separated from the 
principal apartment only by falling curtains, sleeps a child, heiress 
to the Minto property, of which Sir Ralph has had the charge, 
The child’s mother distrusts the wicked Baronet, whose manner, 
indeed, is well calculated to create suspicion. Now, what must 
inevitably happen cannot be fora moment doubted. The ladder 
is there for a purpose ; the child is also, of course, put to bed in 
so singularly ill-chosen a room in order to carry out the design; 
and then there is the dangerous balcony. It need hardly be stated for 
the information of the quick-witted playgoer that up this ladder 
there comes a rogue who, instigated by the unscrupulous Sir 
Ralph, steals the child so conveniently placed to further the 
plots of the kidnapper. Need it be added that the child’s mother 
tinds the crib empty, and that, as we are nearing the end of the 
act and nothing has come of the insecure balcony, that dangerous 
trap has now to be utilized? The mother rushes out to see if 
she can detect any signs of the thief, and there is an end of her; 
for, as a matter of course, the structure gives way, and, in a cloud 
of dust, she falls to the pavement beneath. The whole business 
reminds one of an infant’s puzzle, in which one piece so clearly 
fits into another that there is really no fun in making it. 

The chief portion of the melodrama details the adventures of 
the abducted child, who, grown up and betrothed to a sailor, is 
living in a cottage close to Sir Ralph’s park gates, and im- 
mediately opposite a tavern kept by his creature the villain who 
took her down the ladder. On her wedding morning the sailor 
is invited by the wicked Baronet to drink champagne, and a drug 
which this rascal of small resource pours into the wine has pro- 
perties which are only found in concoctions made up by stage 
chemists. The result of it is not only to intoxicate the sailor— 
that is reasonable enough—but to make him understand certain 
things and be totally insensible to other equally obvious things, 
the division being made with ingenuous arbitrariness by the play- 
wright. He gazes into the face of his bride—of the girl who 
would have been his bride had he kept his appointment at the 
church, that is to say—but he does not know her, at the same 
time he does know the man who tells him that he ought to be 
aboard his ship weighing anchor (his honeymoon was to have 
been passed at sea), and he goes off to sail away a bachelor. A 
storm arises, the ship is wrecked, owing to the malevolence 
of Sir Ralph, who gains access to the lighthouse, and 
puts out the lamp, but he is rescued by the lifeboat after a 
scene which is made ludicrous by the fact that at the moment 
when every second is precious, and a wasted minute may 
mean a lost life, the characters with one accord devote them- 
selves to prolonged soliloquy and conversation. It does not 
matter, perhaps; for the hero must inevitably be saved, even 
though the crew of the lifeboat reject the encumbrance of oars 
and put off with no means of propulsion. They sail on a very 
bad sea, moreover. The billows are cut into two lengths, over- 
lapping, and each length steadfastly continues a circular motion, 
the result of which can only very distantly suggest the sea to the 
most vivid imagination. Most of the acting is very suitable to 
the play, being crude and coarse in outline. Mr. Bassett Roe 
makes the Baronet too obvious a villain, and Mr. Julian Cross’s 
kidnapper, with his white face and slinking manner, is more 
obvious still. Mr. Leonard Boyne, again, is very commonplace 
in his methods, and we confess to having striven in vain to t 
any interest in the fate of the heroine as represented by Miss 
Grace Hawthorne. Better work is done by Mr. Yorke Stephens 
and Mr. E. W. Garden. The former plays the part of a gentle- 
man who devotes himself to finding the heroine, and he deals 
skilfully with the speech in which he recalls to her mind the 
incidents of her early life in the colonies. Mr. Garden's rustics 
and sailors are always well done. The sailor here is in the habit 
of propounding similes after the fashion of Sam Weller, and some 
of them are quaint. Miss Helen Leyton plays agreeably as & 
country girl. On the whole, however, 7rue Heart is an example 
of almost the lowest order of stage work. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


Sheer state of the money market just now is puzzling observers. 
A few months ago it was the general expectation that | 

before now there would have been a sharp rise in the rates 

interest and discount. Trade is better than it has been for many 
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years, and the improvement promises to be more considerable 
and more durable t any we have seen since 1873. But good 
trade raises prices and wages, and therefore requires a much 
r coin circulation. Asa matter of fact, there has been a 
considerable expansion of the coin circulation of the country. 
hol it was naturally inferred that when this took place it would 
diminish the supply of loanable capital in London, and therefore 
ise rates. Besides, it was feared that the crisis in Paris which 
ht about the failure of the Comptoir d’Escompte must lead 
sooner or later to a demand for gold for France, and that the 
demand would — fall upon the Bank of England. Thirdly, 
the number of new loans and new Companies that are being 
prought out here is very large. And these, by absorbing the 
savings of the country, necessarily diminish the supply of 
Joanable capital in the market. Fourthly, speculation is very 
active, the prices of securities are exceedingly high—higher than 
they have been in the lifetime of the present generation—and the 
higher prices are, of course, the larger amount of money is re- 
quired for securities bought. Lastly, the Conversion, it was 
ed, must tend to raise rates. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be compelled to borrow in the outside market, to compete, 
therefore, with private individuals for the supply of loanable 
capital, and by so doing to send up rates. But the expectation 
hich was so general has not been fulfilled. Trade unquestion- 
ably is improving more steadily and rapidly than for a long time 
, and the expansion of the coin circulation has been very 
considerable. But the demand for the internal circulation has 
been entirely supplied from abroad, and in addition the imports 
have been so large as to increase the stock of gold held by the 
Bank of England. The imports from Australasia have been 
large, those from New York have been quite beyond all ex- 
pectation, and there have been supplies from the Argentine Re- 
blic which a little while ago were not anticipated. The wheat 
est in the United States was very deficient last year, and 
consequently the wheat exports from the Atlantic ports have 
been exceptionally small. On the other hand, the imports of 
European goods into the United States have been very large, 
while the purchases made here by American operators of 
American railroad securities have been on an exceptionally large 
scale, The result is that much more gold has come from New 
York than seemed to any one probable a little while ago. More 
surprising even have been the imports from the Argentine 
Republic. Last year immense sums were borrowed in London, 
Paris, and Berlin by the Argentine Republic and the provinces 
composing it, for the purpose largely of establishing note- 
issuing banks. By the Free Banking Law the new S were 
required to lodge gold in the National Bank, and this gold was 
to be kept in that bank for two years. The gold so taken 
away disturbed the London money market last autumn, and 
nobody anticipated it would soon return. But the Argentine 
Finance Minister became alarmed at the constant rise in the gold 
premium at Buenos Ayres. And in the hope of checking it, he 
tes of the National Bank the gold which he was required to 
there by law. As soon, however, as the gold was paid out, 

it was exported either to other parts of South America or to 
Europe. And the amounts received here have so increased the 
supply of loanable capital in the outside market that rates of dis 
count and interest have fallen instead of rising, and at one time 
there was some impatience because the Directors of the Bank of 
England did not lower their rate of discount under 2} per cent. 
Fortunately, the Directors took a more prudent course. And now 
it is beginning to be generally recognized that they were right, 
and that an advance of rates is not improbable in the near 


The chief cause of the change in opinion is the demand for gold 
that has sprung up in Paris. Considerable amounts have been 
taken already, and this week the Directors of the Bank of 

land have found it necessary to raise their price for French 
gold coin in the hope of stopping the withdrawals. Although 
trade is not improving upon the Continent as rapidly as it is here 
at home, still French trade is better than it was, and the im- 
Provement is naturally expanding the coin circulation. Then, 
again, the multitudes of foreigners who are visiting Paris are 
expending very large sums, to furnish which an import of gold 
mes necessary. And, lastly, there have been ever since 
Easter very large sales of international securities both in London 
and in Berlin made by holders in France. The aid afforded by 
the Bank of France at the time of the failure of the Comptoir 
@Escompte enabled those who had suffered heavy loss by that 
failure and by the collapse also of the Société des Métaux to put 
off for a time the liquidation of their accounts. To the surprise 
of everybody there followed an extraordinary rise in prices, and 
then the luckless speculators who had suffered so heavily were 
called e to realize what securities they still hold. They have 
been able to do so at much better prices than seemed at all 
ble a few months ago. But their sales have been on a 
fe scale, and it is chiefly on account of those sales that 
Paris has been able to draw so largely upon London for gold. 
The demand has not been stopped by the rise in the price of 
= coin just referred to; it is hoped, however, that it will be 
‘essened now that the monthly liquidation on the Paris Bourse 
over. But, if the selling of international securities by French 
Operators continue, gold will have to be sent still further to 
for them, and there must inevitably be a rise in the rate of 
unt here. Should the French demand continue, it will 
have all the greater effect, because it seems certain that 


the | pretext which draws 


exports of the metal from the Argentine Republic have ceased. 
The attempts made by the Finance Minister to check the rise 
in the gold premium have utterly failed. The premium is once 
more rising rapidly, and the Minister, at his wits’ end, is 
casting about for some means of grappling with the crisis, It is 
reported that he contemplates converting the internal debt of the 
Republic, and even the Cedulas issued by the National Mort 
Bank, into an external debt, at a lower rate of interest, in the 
hope of being able to draw upon Europe once more for the gold 
which only the other day he allowed to escape from him. 
Whether European investors will be unwise enough to enable 
him to succeed in this project remains to be seen ; but it appears 
certain that no more gold will be allowed to leave the Argentine 
Republic, and that every effort will be made to attract fresh sw 
plies from Europe. ‘Then, again, it seems probable that the gold 
exports from New York are nearly at an end. They have, as 
stated above, been larger than anybody expected. But those who 
are in a position to judge now think it probable that they will 
not continue much longer. They believe that the securities 
bought here have been paid for, and that it is more probable that 
Europe will buy from America than that America will buy more 
largely from Europe. Then, again, various American breweries 
and other enterprises are being brought out here, and the pur- 
chase-money for these will be set off against any debt that may 
be due from America to Europe; and, lastly, although the imports 
of European goods into America are very large, the exports 
from America are now large also, and are likely to increase 
very considerably from this time forward. All the crops pro- 
mise exceedingly well, and with a promise of abundant c 
bankers will if necessary be able to manufacture bills in 
anticipation of the exports which are sure to take place by-and- 
bye. In the last place, the South African gold-mining Com- 
panies are rapidly developing their mines, and for that pu 

are exporting considerable amounts of gold to South Africa. Upon 
the whole, then, it does not seem probable that much more gold 
will be received from abroad, while, on the other hand, the demand 
for France may continue, and that for South Africa is sure to go 
on. In a little while, also, demands will arise for other coun- 
tries. 

Unless the French demand should increase very considerably, it 
does not seem probable that there will be a very early or a very 
considerable rise in the rates of interest and discount. For a short 
time, indeed, rates may remain stationary, for much of the gold 
which was sent from London to Scotland last month will now 
come back. That, however, is a temporary movement. The main 
conditions of the market all point to higher rates shortly. The trade 
improvement is going on, and prices are tending upwards, and so 
are wages. Therefore as soon as the holiday season is over there 
is sure to be a very considerable additional expansion of the coin 
circulation. The new issues are also on a considerable scale. 
They are absorbing the savings of the country rapidly, and 
are, therefore, lessening the supply of loanable capital in 
the outside market. In the immediate future, too, there is 
to be met the demand that always arises for holiday-making. 
Every one who goes abroad must take with him more or less 
coin. And, though in ordinary years this may make little 
samc upon the money market, when added to the other 
influences that are now operating it will make itself felt this 
year. The probability seems to be, then, that for a very short 
time the market may remain in a rather sensitive condition, fluc- 
tuating rapidly, though within narrow limits, according as it 
seems probable or the reverse that gold in large amounts —_ be 
withdrawn. Then, when harvest-time approaches, there will be 
an outflow of money from all the great banking centres of the 
world to the agricultural districts, which will make itself imme- 
diately felt upon the money markets of every country. Such 
countries as are able to draw upon London for gold will do so; 
and instantly, then, rates will rapidly rise, for it is to be recol- 
lected that the supply of loanable capital in the outside market 
here is small. It is just sufficient for the present requirements, 
but it is not suflicient to meet even a small increase in those 
requirements. Even as matters stand, the market would be less 
easy than it is only for the readiness of the Bank of England to 
afford accommodation. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
Conversion is not yet completed, is compelled to keep in the 
Bank of England a much larger balance than he usually 
does. By so doing he diminishes, of course, the supply in 
the outside market, and to prevent inconvenience from this state 
of things the Bank of England has relaxed its usual rule, and 
lends readily to the discount-houses and bill-brokers even for a 
day, or a few days, as they may wish. The Bank of — ne 
will no doubt continue to do this until Conversion is completed, 
and by so doing it reassures the discount market and enables 
discount-houses and bill-brokers to discount bills cheaper than 
they otherwise would. But when the Bank of England shows 
itself less accommodating, discount-houses and bill-brokers will 
not be able to compete so recklessly with one another, and the 
real smallness of the supply in the outside market will come to 


be recognized. 


THE SPANISH EXHIBITION. 


ARM weather, seats in the open air, bands, refreshment, 

and some pretext will produce that other important in- 
gredient of the Londoner’s pleasure—crowds to look at. The 
people together may be of the slenderest 
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kind, and so much do the promoters of these entertainments rely 
on the attractions of gardens and music that exhibitions commonly 
open before a quarter of the stalls are put up. Even that pro- 
rtion would be an exaggeration of the condition of the Spanish 
Exhibition on the opening day, last Saturday. It is difficult to 
criticize what is not there, so we shall confine ourselves to a few 
eral observations. With our experience of exhibitions, it may 
ingenuous to seek in such a place a moment of illusion. Yet 
it is difficult to avoid trying to get up a Spanish feeling in a 
Spanish Exhibition. This design is vain; on Saturday not even 
the most robust self-deceiver could have fallen a prey to such 
thin and rare appearances of local colour. Not only is the Spanish 
flavour absent, but the heeltaps of the Italian festivity have not 
been thoroughly washed out. 
Without maintaining that finesse of palate is more common 


_ than finesse of eye, we may assume that the public, especially 


when on pleasure bent, takes more interest in the foods and 
drinks of a country than in any other product. A general curi- 
osity in such matters prompts those who cannot easily travel to 
take any opportunity of entering into the habits and living for a 
moment in the lives of foreigners. Nothing plays so readily on 
the moods of sensitive people as their foods, drinks, and tobaccos. 
Try then, for instance, to imagine at this Exhibition the after- 
dinner mood of a Spaniard. Quite Southern sunlight is nowadays 
forthcoming ; but where are the appropriate meats, wines, and 
— P Messrs. Bertram & Roberts have a monopoly of the whole 

shment business. Messrs. Bertram & Roberts we have always 
with us, and a picturesque corner might have been found in the 
Spanish Exhibition where one could wash down Spanish fare 
with the natural wines of the count Some of these, such as 
Rioja, a cheap and good light wine of the claret sort, are already 
known, but this and others deserve to be better known. 

A troupe of Spanish serenaders, another of Spanish strolling 
players, the Spanish Exhibition band, and the bands of the 
1st Life Guards and the Grenadier Guards gave performances 
at different times during the day. Neither the serenaders nor 
the strolling players confined themselves entirely to the Spanish 

The serenaders hesitated and dawdled over their pro- 
— and took themselves much more solemnly than the 
talians of last season. The most lively part of their entertain- 
ment consisted of various Spanish dances executed by three ladies 
in picturesque costumes. Besides the Switchback Railway, which 
has become Pyrenean to suit the occasion, there are several 
threepenny extra shows. The best of these is a panorama of a 
bull-fight. You look from a covered lodge, supposed to form part of 
the circus, and the illusion is well enough sustained. The “ Cosmo- 
rama” is merely a row of peepholes, through which you see what 
appear to be coloured photographs of Spanish scenery and archi- 
tecture. Columbus’s Cabin is not a picture, but a construction 
in three dimensions, which may aid the imaginative in realizing 
the return voyage from America. After all, the pictures remain 
the most vivid recollection of the whole show, and of these parti- 
cularly the copies of Velasquez, by Pineda. Here you get as fair an 
idea of the great Spanish pictures as can be got from good second-rate 
copies of “ The Topers,” “ The Spinners,” “ The Dwarf,” “ The Mad- 
man,” &c. Compared with really first-rate copies of Velasquez, such 
as Mr. J. 8S. Sargent has done, these canvases lack vivacity and 
expressiveness of touch. Asthe pictures were neither numbered 
nor catalogued on the opening day, we shall not go into details. 
Speaking broadly, then, after copies of Velasquez, Murillo, and 
others, and some genuine Old Masters, the chief and most 
legitimate interest of the gallery lies in work by the Roman- 
Spanish school to be found on the left near the entrance. The 
largest canvases are by Mr. A. Parlade, and most of the others 
by men like Benlliure, who are to be seen in this country chiefly 
at dealers’ exhibitions. We may say at once that there is no 
— at fairly representing modern Spanish art. One sees a 
ew Salon pictures that may be painted by Spaniards, or that 
may represent Spanish scenery, but they are far from numerous. 
Many of the exhibits advance no particular claim to be here 
more than at any of the other galleries now open in London. 
Amongst the artists represented are John Philip, R.A. R. 
Machell, and R. Beavis. Mr. Beavis sends bull-fights and the 
like which it is curious to compare with the clever-mannered 
treatment of similar subjects by the Roman school. Mr. Beavis’s 
work is ordinary in aim and far from clever in execution. If he 
is not always quite convincing, it is not because he has voluntarily 
departed from truth. Thus, the statements of these two schools 
of artists tend to correct each other and give one a fair notion of 
how these scenes look in real life. No sports of any kind have 
been announced to take place in the open-air circus. It is to 
be hoped that the management will not long suffer the Exhi- 
bition to consist of a music garden, and, for the most part, such 
exhibits as you can see anywhere else. 


PROFESSOR REICHENBACH’S WILL. 


HE late Professor Reichenbach constantly surprised his 
friends, and not seldom shocked them. A very type, we may 

say, of ruthless common sense, never to be checked in saying or 
doing the thing that is true, especially if it were disagreeable— 
though a kind man, all the same. But he reserved his grandest 
sensation to the last, until, in fact, he certainly could not enjoy it 
in the flesh, and probably not in the spirit. All the world of 


savants is excited and indignant over this amazing will. Tho 
botanists only are interested directly, it is a scandal which 
affects men of science everywhere. At Kew, we may readil 
believe, blank dismay reigns. The great Professor died on 
May 6th, at Hamburg, and somewhat impatiently, as the story 
goes—though mournfully, of course—the authorities of our 
national institution awaited the formal announcement of their 
legacy. For it has been understood by all the universe, ever 
since Professor Reichenbach left this lak in 1863, that his 
gigantic and priceless collections would be left to Kew. If he 
never declared the resolve, in private conversation he allowed it 
to be taken for granted. Thus the authorities became more and 
more anxious, as the days went by, bringing no intimation from 
the executors. At length they thought it best to send a discreet 
and dignified official, quietly to ascertain, at Hamburg itself, 
the cause of the delay. And then the incredible facts appeared, 
That gentleman, of course, begged the assistance of the British 
Consul-General, and presently he received a copy of the will. We 
presume that the extract published contains all that is germane 
to this matter :— 


My herbarium and my botarical library, my instruments, collection of 
seeds, &c., accrue to the Imperial Hof Museum at Vienna, under the con- 
dition that the preserved orchids and drawings of orchids shall not be 
exhibited before twenty-five years from the date of my death have el 
Until this time my collection shall be preserved in sealed cases. In the event 
of the Vienna Institute declining to observe these conditions, the collection 
falls, under the same conditions, to the Botanical Gardens at U 
Should the last-named Institute decline the legacy, then to the Grayean 
Herbarium in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. If declined by that 
Institute, then to the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, but always under the 
same conditions—viz., of being sealed up for twenty-five years, in order 
that the inevitable destruction of the costly collection, resulting from the 
present craze for orchids, may be avoided. 


We have seen, in a private letter from Hamburg, a continuation 
of the will, which decrees that, if the Jardin des Plantes also should 
revolt against the monstrous terms, then the whole — shall 
be transported to the North Pole, and there buried. This may be 
a bitter jest current on the spot, but it is happily designed, 
completing the sense of the previsions, and characteristic of the 
testator’s thoroughness. 

Thus these magnificent collections—not only unrivalled, but 
unapproached, which can never, humanly oulie be replaced 
—are withdrawn not only from view, but from the sight and the 
profit of mankind. None knew so well as Professor Reichenbach 
that science has not yet discovered the means by which an 
herbarium can be ce for twenty-five years under seal or 
anything like such a period. He himself had been fighting 
the deadly little “ beetle” all his life long. Doubtless these cases 
are protected in such thoughtful and ingenious manner that 
their contents have a great advantage in the struggle for 
existence; but the immunity is comparative. We cannot but 
accept it as a most melancholy fact that this great scholar—great 
man in several respects—contemplated with indifference the 
sacrifice of his own life-long labour, and his father’s, so he could 
avenge himself upon ungrateful England. The reason assigned 
would be childish, were it other than an excuse, the first that 
came to hand, to give an air of decency to the stipulation. It was 
no secret among those who associated with him that Professor 
Reichenbach was possessed by a bitter sense of wrong against 
this country of late years, an abstract feeling which never 
influenced his relations with individuals, unless, sometimes, 
to point a coup de boutoir after his lively, fashion. The origin 
of this sentiment is known to all who take interest in botany; 
but the story is not to be told outright, because the Pro- 
fessor, so far as we know, proudly abstained from declaring his 
grievance. Yet something must be said, both in justice to him— 
such poor justice as the case admits—and also to emphasize the 
warning which this sad little tale conveys of the mischief which 
individuals can effect to great interests. Professor Reichenbach 
had given his life to botanic science, and for near half a century 
had devoted himself to orchids. In the preface to Tentamen 
Orchidographiea Europea, published in 1851, he mentions that 
the study had occupied him ten years at that time. 
the death of Dr. Lindley, whom he faithfully supported, no 
savant living or dead could even be named in competition 
with him. Reichenbach was first, the rest— men, too— 
were nowhere. Most worthily and beneficently he carried his 
honours, indefatigable in aiding and advising all who applied 
to him. His acceptance of the Directorship of the Botanic 
Garden at Hamburg caused not the slightest break in his inti- 
mate relations with English orchidology. So long ago as 187! 
the Gardener's Chronicle, representative of our botanists, paid a 
sincere and unaffected tribute to “the Orchid King.” “ Does @ 
new orchid arrive ?—forthwith it is despatched to Professor 
Reichenbach. Does a stranger make its appearance without pass- 

rt ?—forthwith it is forwarded to the Hamburg Professor for 
identification, verification, or baptism, as may be required. Does 
any question arise concerning this most intricate and difficult 
family ?—Professor Reichenbach acts as the universal umpire 
and referee. He is never too busy to reply when an orchid is im 
the case. Be the petitioner gentle or simple, it makes no differ- 
ence; the answer is speedily and cheerfully given, often, too, 
accompanied by a strikingly apt allusion or a witticism—some- 
times a sarcasm—the more pungent by reason of the Teutonic 
English in which it is framed.” And from that date until a very 
few days before he died the renown and the activity of 
master grew continuously. Almost every year he came to 
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Jand for study and comparison of specimens at Kew. From all 
we gather, in fact, it may be suspected that he was more com- 
fortable in this country than at home. 

The young and ingenuous might think such a monarchy un- 
assailable, established by free choice, exercised wisely, vigorously, 
and affably. But experience assures us that jealousies are pecu- 
liarly apt to arise under a despotism, and Professor Reichenbach 
had no mercy. Upon provocation, or, it is said, without it, his 

h tongue was always ready, and—what made it yet more 
ard to bear—he was always right. Thus disaffection spread, 
and avowed itself a few years ago, when a great book was issued 
with only such reference to the “Orchid King” as could not be 
avoided. A distinct revolt followed, though, in truth, the 
movement was so small that such a sovereign might have 
disregarded it. But that was not the Professor's character. 
He had the faults of his high qualities in an extreme degree. 
Ambition was a grand motive, but personal pride dominated all 
his feelings. That those whom he regarded as immeasurably his 
inferiors should lift up their heel against him might well rouse 
such a haughty spirit. We believe that Professor Reichenbach 
never received one farthing of English money, neither at Kew 
nor elsewhere, though in postage stamps alone his yearly outlay 
must have been very considerable. This also probably he reckoned 
up among his grievances when the revolt was declared—not, 
assuredly, that he grudged the cash or would have accepted 
millions in compensation. Thus we understand, in a sense, ~~ 
fessor Reichenbach’s will—a sad result to this country of private 
differences; sadder still for the dishonour it brings upon the 
memory of a great savant; saddest of all for the check which it 
will cause to science. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


ERE Mr. Alexander Scott’s sketches of the Himalayas and 
Cashmere at the Fine Art Society's Rooms very much 
worse painted than they are, their subjects would make them 
very generally interesting. These scenes are new to art, and 
they have been treated with apparent faithfulness and unpreten- 
tious sincerity. Mr. Scott has not fallen into the usual niggling 
which so often defeats the object of a man bent rather on illus- 
trating the features of a new country than on practising high art 
in landscape. These pictures are done with a professional facility 
and freedom which make one realize big facts of topography and 
effect. As to the titles of the pictures, they are rich in names that 
when you first began to learn anything signified all the awe and 
mystery of age, size, and the unknown. Everest and Kincinjunga 
impose on the imagination like the titles Cesar and Augustus. 
Mountains, however, never come off satisfactorily in paintings; and 
certainly in these sketches one cannot satisfy the natural craving 
for loftiness and majesty due to the subject. Still, Mr. Scott has 
done what he a and has been so careful in the construction 
of the hills that their individual character is well preserved. 
“The Heart of the Himalaya” (20) and “ Purpurei Orientis 
Honores ” (62) are quite large canvases pushed tolerably far in 
detail. They are not in some ways so successful as the smaller 
sketches, more icularly in the colour, which we should 
think somewhat harsh and exaggerated. In “ Purpurei Orientis 
Honores” we have a most thorough study of the mountains, and 
the effect is generally true and very striking. The lower ranges 
are half-wrapped in rolls of cloud, out of which Kincinjunga 
emerges radiant in the light of the setting sun. In contrast to 
these large pictures, in which the colour is pushed to violence, 
you may note many grey and natural little canvases, such as 
“Early Dawn on the Amrnath Glacier” (1), “ Sonomarg” (19), 
“ Bhuddist Temple” (25), “ Morning” (45), “The River Wangat ” 
49), “ Buttresses of the Nilgherries” (78),and many more. The 
eosophist’s heart should leap within him at “ Tibetian Hills ” 
(30), the gates of those mysterious realms where the Mahatmas’ 
bodies lie like cast-off boots, while their astral selves go light- 
footed up and down the universe. Mr. Scott is fond of 
showing the great s and snow-clad peaks through side- 
scenes or peep-holes of near foliage or rock as in “ Kincinjunga 
and Kabroo from Darjiling” (11), “ Kincunjunga from the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s grounds, Darjiling” (13), and “ Mount 
Pandim from the forest of Jorpokri” (17). “Cloud Study ” (14) is 
one of the best of the lot from the purely artistic point of view 
of arrangement, composition, &c. 

Mr. Andrew Maccallum presents himself before the public 
at the Borgen Gallery, Old Bond Street, with a collection 
of paintings, drawings, and pastels, entitled a Drawing-Room 
Boudoir and Salon Exhibition. He has been to many places that 
interest everybody, such as Greece and Palestine. Though they 

ve been painted again and again, one always gleans some new 
fact or divines some truth of aspect from pictures of places by a 
man of any sincerity of purpose. Mr. Maccallum reaches no 
Vivid realization of important general truth; indeed, he is often 
Coarsely false in his colouring, but he is evidently sincere enough 
in his intention, and his faults are those that any person, accus- 
tomed to painting, can easily correct for himself. One may say, 
im fact, that there is some interest of nature and subject 
in Mr. Maccallum’s work, but not much art of the higher 
sort. He is not without natural faculty or enthusiasm, and 
he turns it in the direction of strange technical eccentricities 

do not always pay for an irritating departure from the esta- 


blished conventions of the art. However, as Mr. Maccallum 
does his own criticism in the preface to the Catalogue, we need 
not do more than repeat that, in our opinion, has more 
energy than art. Every one must have seen examples of his 
bas-relief system of painting. Those who have not can gratify 
their curiosity by examining a characteristic specimen, “Golden 
Moments” (202). This picture, seen at a distance, is undoubtedly 
strong and brilliant, though commonplace in idea, tone, definition, 
and proportion of handling to the canvas. But few of the nume- 
rous sunsets in pastel are aérial and enveloped. The interest of 
this set of sketches lies in a certain robustness which brings 
places of note to our mind with vigour. Such, for instance, are 
“ Acropolis, Athens” (88, 90), “From amongst the Sweet Herbs 
of Hymetos” (89), and “ The Yellow Silence of the Desert above 
Aboo Simbel ” (164), whatever a yellow silence may be. 

We have received two bottles of mediums for oil-painting 
invented by Mr. H. Standage, author of a book on the chemistry 
of colours for artists. These inventions may be handy, but they 
can produce no great revolution in painting. Everything that a 

inter wants to do can be done with turpentine, oil, and varnish 
—that is, if the painter knows how. Mr. Standage’s 7ransparen- 
tene prevents the dull, flat, fresco-like appearance given by tur- 

ntine. It is intended as a substitute for turpentine; but, as it 
oes not produce the characteristic effects of that medium, the 
claim is hardly justified. It is, however, a pleasant fluid medium 
to work in, evaporates much less quickly than turpentine, and 
gives a quality resembling that obtained from mixtures of turpen- 
tine and oils. Zycklium isa varnish medium meant to serve the 
purposes of copal and oil. It is impossible to speak definitely of 
these inventions without longer trial; and it is worth any artist’s 
while to make the experience for himself. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


SINCE the demise of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, the art of 
madrigal-singing, one of the most characteristic features of 
the old English school of music—has been strangely neglected by 
London choral Societies. It is, therefore, satisfactory to nets 
that the deficiency seems likely to be supplied by a body of 
amateurs, who, under the somewhat strange name of “ Magpie 
Minstrels,” gave a semi-public concert on last Thursday week at 
Prince’s Hall, under the conductorship of Mr. Lionel Benson, 
on which occasion the programme consisted of an admirably 
chosen selection of unaccompanied madrigals by Crecquillon, 
Orlando di Lasso, Byrd, Stephani, Weelkes, Wilbye, and Pearsall, 
besides part songs by Lassen and Judassohn. The choral singing 
throughout was remarkable for beauty of tone and intonation, 
and for the perfect re; paid to light and shade; indeed, it 
is long since such excellent singing has been heard in London. 
Where all was so good it is difficult to single out any special 
number for praise, though the audience showed their appre- 
ciation of one of the most admirable performances by insisting 
upon a repetition of Orlando di Lasso’s delightful “ Matona 
mia cara.” That a composition which first saw the light more 
than three hundred years ago should be encored by a fashion- 
able audience in the present day well, not only for 
the performers, but also for the taste of English amateurs. 
The whole concert reflects the greatest credit upon the Society 
and its conductor, to whose efforts the excellence of the per- 
formance is mainly due. Should the “ a Minstrels” emerge 
from their present state of semi-privacy, they should command 
a wide support from the general public, for at present they are 
certainly without rival in the particular branch of music which 
they perform. 
At Sir Charles Hallé’s Fourth Chamber Concert, which took 
place on the afternoon of the 31st ult.,a novelty was brought 


| forward in the shape of Cherubini’s Fifth String Quartet, in 


F¥ major, one of the three works of this description by the 
Florentine master which, for some unaccountable reason, have 
only recently been published. The first of these Quartets was 
produced by Sir Charles Hallé a few weeks ago, upon which 
occasion comment was made in these columns upon the peculiari- 
ties which it presented. The Fifth Quartet, which was com 
immediately after its predecessor, between February and June, 
1835, is in many respects a more genial work. With the excep- 
tion of the first movement—a Moderato Assai, leading to an 
Allegro—-which is somewhat severe in character, the whole 
Quartet is, being Cherubini’s, singularly taking ; while the Scherzo 
and Trio are charmingly fanciful in conception and in the manner 
in which they are written. Cherubini is a master who, to appre- 
ciate him thoroughly, demands close attention and study ; it is very 
seldom that he unbends and becomes as genial as in the Scherzo 
of this Quartet. The rest of the programme consisted of more or 
less familiar works. Sir Charles Hallé played Schubert’s B flat 
Sonata and took part in Dvorik’s early Pianoforte Quartet in D, 
Op. 23, and Lady Hallé played the Adagio from Spohr's Ninth 
Concerto, a work which is admirably suited to her style. 

On the same afternoon Miss Winifred Robinson, a pupil of 
M. Sainton’s, gave a concert at Prince’s Hall, assisted by Miss 
Fanny Davies (pianoforte), Mr. C. H. A. Gill (violoncello), and 
Mr. Arthur Thompson (vocalist). Miss Robinson’s playing shows 
that she has been trained in a school and displays intelli- 
gence ; but she has still much to learn, and it is diffeult at pre- 


sent to pronounce an opinion as to whether she will ever attain 
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a position as a performer of the first rank. A pleasant feature of 
the concert was Mr. Thompson’s intelligent singing of songs by 
Scarlatti and Sterndale Bennett. 

Sejior Sarasate’s Fourth Concert took place last Saturday at St. 
James’s Hall. The programme began with Tschaikowsky's so- 
called “Overture” to Romeo and Juliet, a work which is length 
and pretentious enough to be called a Symphonic Poem. Thoug 
not an absolute novelty, it was probably new to most of the 
audience ; but, in spite of a good performance by the orchestra, 
under Mr. Cusins’s baton, it did not create a very favourable 
impression, The work is characterized by all the Russian com- 
poser’s usual turgidness and lack of self-control, and suffers not 
only from its immense length, but also from the want of interest 
in the subjects and the way in which they are treated. Besides 
playing thoven’s Violin Concerto—a work which is not 
entirely suited to his temperament, though, needless to say, it was 


rformed with consummate skill—Sefor Sarasate was heard in | 


Saint-Saéns’s extremely clever and taking Concerto in B Minor and 
in his own “ Zigeunerweisen,” the latter piece being substituted 
for a new Duet for two violins, in which the concert-giver was to 
have been joined by Miss Nettie Carpenter, who, owing to an 
unfortunate accident, was unable to appear. M. Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto is one of his happiest efforts, and admirably calculated 
to display Seiior Sarasate’s best qualities. At last Saturday’s 
concert it was received with great favour, the lovely Barcarolle in 
particular, which does duty for a slow movement, being enthusi- 
applauded. 

Friiulein Hermine Spies, who made her first appearance in 
England at the last Richter Concert, comes with a considerable 
reputation for the success she has achieved in Germany as a 
singer of “ Lieder.” Her performance of the recitative and aria 
from Gluck’s Orfeo, “Che fard senza Euridice ?” was evidently 
disappointing to the audience, partly owing to the glaring defects 
of her Italian pronunciation, and partly, also, because she in- 
fused into it an amount of intensity of expression to which 
English audiences are unaccustomed in this well-known scene. 
While most singers fall into the error of singing “Che fard” as 
if it were a mere love-song, without any dramatic meaning, 
Friiulein Spies rather overshoots the mark and sacrifices some of 
the vocal character of the air by the emotion that she throws into 
its delivery. Her mistake—if mistake it be—is certainly a fault 
in the right direction. But any feeling of disappointment occa- 
sioned by Gluck’s scena was soon removed by the singer’s admirable 
rendering of Schubert’s “ Der Tod und das Miidchen,” Schumann’s 
“ Waldesgesprach,” and Brahms’s “ Mainacht ” and “ Vergebliches 
Stiindchen.” Her voice is a mezzo-soprano of great compass and 
evenness of tone, and, though the chief feature of her singing is 
the power she possesses of, so to speak, dramatizing her songs, yet 
she never does this at the expense of either charm of vocalization 
or sacrifice of lyrical feeling. This was most marked in hersinging of 
thesongs by Schubertand Schumann, and in Brahms'’s “ Vergebliches 
Stiindchen,” all three of which are practically dialogues, although 
allotted to a single voice, while her admirable method and purity 
of tone were displayed to advantage in Brahms’s beautiful 
“Mainacht.” The instrumental portion of the programme at this 
concert consisted of the overtures to Weber's Euryanthe and 
Wagner's Tannhiuser, Siegfried’s approach to Briinnhilde (from 
Siegfried), the Dawn Scene and Rhine journey (from the Gétter- 
diimmerung), and Brahms’s Third Symphony. ‘The Wagner selec- 
tion, formed as it is from three separate passages in the Ring des 
Nibelungen, is never quite satisfactory in performance, especially 
to any one who knows the dramatic situations with which the 
music is associated in its original form; but apparently it is a 
popular selection with the audience at these concerts, for it was 
received with far more applause than was bestowed upon the 
Symphony, although the latter is one of the finest works of its 
kind which has been written since the time of Beethoven. The 
performances were rather unequal; the inferior tone of the 
strings, especially in the selection from the Mibelungen, was at 
times only too conspicuous. 

Among the minor concerts of the week, mention may be made 
of Miss Dorothy Foster's Morning Concert at Steinway Hall, 
which took place on Tuesday last, at which Miss Liza Lehmann 
sang with her usual perfection Hook's charming “ Oh, listen to 
the voice of love,” and Smart’s “ The birds were telling one 
another,” and Mr. Edward Lloyd sang songs by Mr. H. ‘Talbot 
and Signor Tosti. Mr. Avon Saxon, an American baritone with 
a fine voice, created a favourable impression in the Toreador Song 
from Bizet’s Carmen, besides singing another commonplace son 
by Van Lennep, and an effective song by Mr. J. D. Capel, ral 
would be more to thee.” Miss Dorothy Foster was heard in 
songs by Gluck, Barnett, Tosti, and Tivadar Nachéz, the latter of 
whom also contributed violin solos. 


THE OPERAS. 


vas feature of the week at the opera has been the appearance 
of M. Jean de Reszké at Covent Garden. On the whole, we 
are inclined to think that no contemporary singer of either sex 
adds so much to the real artistic strength of a company as the 
admirable Polish tenor. M. de Reszké chose to make his rentrée 
as Radames, and when listening to him the impression is con- 
veyed that he has chosen well, though this must inevitably have 
been the conviction that remained as to whatever characterhe would 


lay, for he adds a distinction of his own to whatever he undertakes, 

e music has never been better sung nor the part better played 
on the London stage, and the high standard of excellence ig go 
well maintained that to pick out episodes for special commendg- 
tion would practically be to describe M. de Reszké’s performance 
from beginning to end. It was a curious experience to listen to 
Signor Vicini at Her Majesty’s on eo vamgy beg to M. de Reszké 
at the Royal Italian Opera on Tuesday. Both have good voices, 
both have studied their art, both are at home on the stage, and 
were on these occasions perfectly familiar with the tasks 
had to perform; but the difference between them is immeasur- 
able. M. de Reszké commands (and never fails thoroughly to 
repay) attention. It is impossible to disregard his presence 
on the stage or to restrain cordial admiration. ere is, 
we feel, meaning and motive in all he does; in short, he is an 
artist from whom the term “great” should scarcely be withheld, 
Mme. Nordica distinguished herself as Aida. It is probably im- 
possible for a prima donna of artistic temperament not to be in- 
spired by the companionship of such a Radames as M. de Reszké, 
Aida is an attractive part for a vocalist of means, as there are 
opportunities for display in various ways—love music, dramatic 
passages, and a t chance in the finale to the second act of 
exhibiting the voice. Mme. Nordica was throughout successful, 
Signor Cotogni—who, we suppose, has had a longer career at 
Covent Garden than any other member of the company—played 
Amonasro. The vibrato is with him, no doubt, a sign of the 
hard work he has done for so many years, and one naturally has 
a strong inclination to overlook this weakness in so old a favourite, 
He is still a very acceptable artist. Mme. Albani’s reappearance 
in familiar characters needs no special comment. Her many 
strong and her few weak points are well known. Mlle. Van 
Zandt has also arrived and sung. She possesses serviceable 
qualities. M. Edouard de Reszké played for the first time as the 
Count, and that he is most welcome need not be said. 

An event to which more than passing comment is due is the 
rentrée of Mme. Melba, who earned last year warm approval, 
which her interpretation of Gilda this week did more than con- 
firm. It is an exceedingly invidious task to attempt anything in 
the nature of a comparison between prime donne; but it may be 
said, without fear of contradiction from authority, that a more 
delightful singer and a more intelligent artist than Mme. Melba 
has not appeared in London for a very long time. It is a pecu- 
liar treat, in these days of tremolo, to hear a note sustained 
purely, sweetly, and evenly ; to feel that the singer never goes 
near to taxing her ample means, and that every tone, beautiful in 
itself, is guided by artistic inspiration. We do not know who 
has been selected, or whether a selection has been made, for the 
Giulietta in M. Gounod’s opera, which is promised, with M. Jean 
de Reszké as Romeo; but Mme. Melba’s interpretation of Gilda 
convinces us that, among the present company at Covent Garden, 
no better representative of the character could possibly be 
found. That an artist of this calibre would sing “Caro nome” 
superlatively well is a matter of course; and, even though 
M. Lassalle, the Rigoletto of the recent performance, created 
a somewhat odd effect by playing the part of the jester in French, 
we have seldom, if ever, heard the duet of the second act in 
the garden delivered with such sincerity and feeling. Mme. 
Melba has power as well as delicacy, and gave the amplest 
evidence of this in the wonderful quartet of which we never grow 
tired. To speak otherwise than enthusiastically of this admirable 
artist would be to do an injustice. M. Montariol was a compe- 
tent Duke; Mme. Scalchi joined in the quartet—to play 
Maddalena really means no more than this—and we must say a 
word in acknowledgment of Mme. Bauermeister’s byplay. The 
orchestra, when Jtgoletto was given, made a scrious slip, the 
‘cello being the offender, and generally suggested the desirability 
of another rehearsal. 

Of the representations at Her Majesty’s there is not much to 
be said. Mme. Gargano, from Madrid, who made her début as 
Rosina, sang the music competently. How can it most gracefully 
be said that Mme. Gargano’s career has been a long one, and that 
the plenitude of her powers is past ? Generally justice was done 
to the fiorttw?; sometimes the Rosina’s excellent intentions were 
not quite fulfilled. The affectation of archness and the excessive 
coquetry were sadly exaggerated, and we cannot for a moment pro- 
fess to accept Signor Vicini as an Almaviva. Mlle. Pacini, who 
has been heard as Amina, is, no doubt, found to be an agreeable 
singer in a very much smaller house than Her Majesty's. Her 
means are not adequate for so large a theatre. 


THE ROMANTIC PHILOSOPHER. 


1 ty Palace Yard, by Westminster, 
Within the last few days, 

I met a wild Philosopher 

Singing the Marseillaise. 

Use tie head a Phrygian cap 
Of blood-red hue he wore, 

And yet he seemed a harmless chap, 
Not thirsting—much—for gore. 

Said I to him, to test his views, 
“ Come now, pray let us hear 

What names you for a child would choose 
If born to you this year.” 
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You may guess my surprise when he wildly replies 
“ Oh t the names I should choose, as that infant's papa, 

Would be Robertson-Robespierre-Carrier-Couthon- 
Conybeare-Mirabeau-Morley-Marit.” 


I looked him slowly up and down 
And read him through and through ; 
There was no Terror in his frown, 
His eye was watery blue. 
Bloodthirsty 4/ague and cant apart, 
I could not think, not I, 
That that mild man would have the heart 
To guillotine a fly. 
“Come, come,” I said, “one plainly sees 
That you replied in haste ; 
There must be fitter names than these 
To suit a father’s taste.” 


But he answered in more of a fume than before, 
“ Well, if any as much to my liking I know, 
They are Harrison-Hébert-Barbaroux-Bradlaugh- 

ouquier-Tinville-Labby-Lepaux.” 


’Twas strange to hear, as you'll suppose, 
A student bald of toad 

With spectacles across his nose, 
Go on at such a rate. 

A lamb that roars, a hare that growls, 
A bullfinch fierce of face, 

A me | that truculently scowls, 
Had seemed as no | in place. 

“ Against baptismal gifts so strange 
Good sense,” I cried, “ exclaims ; 

On second thoughts you'll surely change 
That hapless infant’s names.” 


But more loudly rang out the Philosopher's shout, 
“Then perhaps you will say how this christening suits :— 
Anacharsis-Atherley-Jourdan-Jacoby- 


I saw that he was past advice, 
And slowly turned away to go; 

But, ah! I thought, it must be nice— 
If Nature’s only made you so— 

To find amid your faded dreams 
Some vision warranted to last ; 

“ Washed in,” as this old person’s seems, 
In colours so divinely fast. 


No doubt but this accomplished one, 
Who blithely sings the Marseillaise, 
Has sorrowed o’er the dead-and-gone 
Tilusions of his boyish days. 
And doubtless all are now extinct— 
His early hopes, his young romance— 
All but the faith which keeps him linked 
To Revolutionary France. 


He who, in this world or beyond, 
Nought else reveres or holds for truth, 
Still, still can turn in homage fond 
To those red heroes of his youth! 
“ Ah, blest Philosopher!” I cried, 
“ Who in their cause, deride who will, 
For all thy philosophic pride, 
Can show thyself a schoolboy still!” 


REVIEWS. 


FOUR FAMOUS SOLDIERS.* 


wo questions suggest themselves on the reading of this book. 
The first is whether three of the Lives were written— 
or, at least, collected here—as an excuse for publishing the 
fourth. The second is whether the fourth was included to pad 
out the volume. These questions are natural, because it is by no 
means clear that, on any intelligible critical principle, Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse should be included in a work on “ Four Famous 
Soldiers” along with the Napier brothers and Sir Herbert Edwardes. 
His warmest admirers will hardly assert that a brilliant cavalry 
officer who was cut off in his youth ranks with these three men. 
His presence in their company might , however, if it were 
not for the tone in which Mr. Holmes has chosen to write about 
Hodson. If what we are told about him here is true, then we 
cannot in the least understand why, on ordinary principles, he is 
allowed to appear with the conqueror of Scinde, the author of 
the Peninsular War, and the officer who, perhaps more than 
any other, kept the Punjab quiet during the Mutiny. Such a 
sketch as Mr. Holmes gives of him can only be padding. As for 


* Four Famous Soldiers—Sir Charles Napier, Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, 
Sir William Napier, Sir Herbert Edwardes, By T. R. E. Holmes, Author 
- History of the Indian Mutiny.” London: W. H. Allen & Co. 


the other three Lives, we have little fault to find with them, 
except their superfiuity and entire want of distinction. Sir 
Charles and Sir William Napier were men of so much force and 
character that any description of them, even if only made with 
paste and scissors, would be interesting. Mr. Holmes works 
with such reasonable industry and dexterity as go to the making 
of an average passable magazine article. He loves his men— 
these three of them—and can write of*them with a certain 
amount of genuine feeling. The most adequate of the three 
sketches is, we think, that of Sir Herbert Edwardes. In this case 
Mr. Holmes is better able to “ overtake” his subject. Edwardes 
was one of those virtuous Indians of whom all men 
well, but whom some of us find, after all, a rather “limited 
uninteresting sort.” Very honourable, zealous, pious in a some- 
what emotional evangelical way, nowise wanting in courage and 
faculty, “ most blameless,” are they like Telemachus. Like him, 
they deserved to be “ well loved” by those who knew them, to be 
honoured and decorated by their country. But, after all, they 
are not Ulysses. They work their work, he his—and his is so 
much better to read about. To pass from the Napiers to Edwardes 
in this volume is like*taking up a story with a pu after a 
genuine romance. Mr. Holmes seems to be aware of the differ- 
ence, and if he did not administer alternate palmies and cakes to 
Sir Charles, and talk of the darker shades he might have put into 
the portrait of Sir William Napier, we should have no particular 
fault to find with his decent compilations. 

With the picture of Hodson of Hodson’s Horse we have man 
kinds of fault to find. It ought not to be here, and it is mark 
by an utter want of criticism, and done in the worst spirit. Mr. 

olmes takes Mr. Bosworth Smith’s view of Hodson. Now, that 
he should have written a magazine article on that side while the 
controversy raised by Mr. Smith over the memory of the fierce man 
who shot the objects of his sentimental regard was raging, was in- 
nocent enough. To republish the article now in a book, when the 
controversy is dead, when the reappearance of the scandal raked 
up by the Life of Lord Lawrence can only cause unnecessary pain, 
is a gross fault of taste, to say the least. No visible purpose can 
be served, except the indulgence of sentimental spite, or of one 
of those sour, ing quarrels which are the di of our 
Indian, as they have been of our naval, service. And Mr, Holmes’s 
criticism is worthy of his taste. The undenied facts which he 
has to tell of Hodson are these—that at school he was a good 
fellow who put down bullying; that at Trinity he was popular; 
that in India his ability and trustworthiness were believed in b 
Henry Lawrence and Lord Napier of Magdala, who served wii 
him ; that he was a most brilliant officer of cavalry, who won 
the regard of his chiefs and the loyal devotion of officers and 
men; that he was above reproach as father and husband. Yet 
this man was, it seems, a bloodthirsty ruflian and common 
swindler. “But, with all his faults, he had a heart,” says 
Mr. Holmes, who is for ever talking of the dark shades of 
Hodson’s character. And the evidence for these faults? Well, 
it is, first and last, pure assertion. There is the story about 
the orphan asylum. The evidence for that is the belief of 
George Lawrence. Mr. Holmes confesses the charge was not 
fully proved, but he repeats it, because as the other charges 
were true it also must be true. What, then, is the evi- 
dence for the other charges, and what are they? He pilfered 
from the common purse when he was travelling with Henry 
Lawrence. The evidence for this is that Henry Lawrence, after 
failing to obtain a return of the money spent, recommended the 
alleged pilferer for an important post. To a person of ordinary 
critical faculty it appears that of three things one must be true. 
Either Henry Lawrence was a fool, or he did not think a habit 
of pilfering a disqualification for an important post, or he did not 
think there was anything worse in Hodson’s conduct than formal 
irregularity. To us the last supposition seems the more probable. 
Then there is the story of the accounts of the Guides. A court 
of inquiry decided unfavourably to Hodson. Their finding was 


| revised by Major Reyneli Taylor, who decided for Hodson. To 
| this Mr. Holmes has to observe that “ Taylor, who was the most 


guileless and trusting of men,” was misled by the wicked Hodson. 
On this we have again three remarks to make. If Taylor, himself 
at that time in command of the Guides, with the facts before and 
the witnesses around him, was misled by Hodson, he must not 
only have been the most guileless and trusting, but the silliest 
of men. Then Hodson did not choose his court of appeal. Finally, 
if examinations are conducted in the way Mr. Holmes describes 
in India, it would seem that very little reliance can be placed 
on any of them. As for evidence that Hodson did garble his 
papers in order to mislead Taylor we have none, only confident 
assertion frém Mr. Holmes on confident assertion from 
General Crawfurd Chamberlain. Then it appears that many 
charges of violence were —_— a Hodson. Very likely. 
Charges by the thousand are brought against anybody in India 
who is supposed to be in trouble. None of them were proved. 
As an instance of this violence we liave the dreadful story of the 
kidnapped baker. Well, it seems the man remained for years 
with the regiment, and the story was notorious. Now of two 
things the one. Either the man was kept there against his will, 
which could only have been done by the connivance of many 
other officers, who, therefore, were tarred with the same brush as 
Hodson, or he stayed of his own free will, which we take to 
be more probable under English government; and in that 
case where was the t ins But it is when we come to 
the Mutiny that the Bosworth Smith Holmes method is seen, 
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in all its beauty. During this period we are asked to believe 
that Hodson not only showed the greatest ow organizing 
faculty, zeal, and co ; not only won the confidence of 
“Colonel Robert Napier,” of General Seaton, and Lord Clyde, but 
was a plunderer, murderer, and taker of bribes. The proofs are 
the execution of Bisharut Ali and the non-execution of the King. 
There is, apparently, no doubt about the bare facts of the 
Bisharut Ali story. Hodson had been under obligation to him; 
in the Mutiny he suspected Bisharut of treasonable practices, 
tried to arrest him in his house, was furiously resisted, did worn | 
succeed in securing him, tried him by drumhead court-martial, 
and shot him with his own carbine. Now that this is a somewhat 
savage story we shall not deny, but there are two remarks to be 
made on it. In the first place, the resistance at Bisharut Ali’s 
house was in such times of itself proof that the master was not 
_— In the second place, it is absurd to forget the paroxysm 
rage into which the Mutiny had flung all Englishmen in and 
out of India. That state of feeling ought by any just man to be 
— in mitigation of whatever blame may be due to Hodson 
or his ferocity. Last comes the story that Hodson spared the 
King’s life for a bribe. For proof of this we have, first, Mr. 
Holmes’s conviction, based on such evidence as we have ex- 
amined already, that Hodson was not the man to s the 
King unless he had been bribed; then the word of a dis- 
tinguished anonymous officer, who will reveal himself if re- 
= and who had the story from the Queen. It is rather 
ifficult to keep one’s temper at the sight of such “evidence ” 
as this. The distinguished officer can only answer for what 
the Queen told him. She is the authority, and the only one, 
for the charge against Hodson. We are expected to believe 
that an English officer who was so believed in as Hodson was, 
was a bribe-taker on the mere unsupported word of an angry 
native woman. Such allegations are the merest trash. It is only 
just to Mr. Holmes to say that he does not repeat the old lie that 
Hodson was looting when he was shot, and that he does not get 
too absurdly excited over the story of Brigadier Showers’s cattle, 
which, though it may prove that Hodson was « true officer of 
irregulars, and not averse from making money in the fair way of 
adventure, does not prove that he was a swindler. 

It may seem that we do Mr. Holmes and his little réchauffé of 
scandals too much honour. It is, however, not because of his 
importance that we protest, but because the reputation of an 
English officer who died with Ncison’s last words in his mouth 
is no light matter. We will not believe evil of it on the mere word 
even of distinguished officers. Distinguished officers have been 
known to bring very sweeping charges, and these charges have 
been known to melt into nothing when subjected to examination 
by an English judge. Again, we say that the mere fact of a man’s 
belief in a thing is no proof of its truth. Still less should we be- 
lieve evil of an officer because while he lived he did things which 
hurt the sentimental feelings of sentimentalists. Hodson’s real 
offence was that he, with immense courage, magnificent prompti- 
tude, and the best results, shot the scoundrel princes at the tomb 
of Humayoon. To our mind that act alone would be enough to cover 
his sins had he been ten times as careless of book-keeping as ready 
to seize the prize of his bow and spear, and ten times as much of 
a Dugald Dalgetty as we believe him to have been. And that act 
was only one of a hundred deeds of daring and skill which he did 
—_ ugland’s rebellious and brutally savage subjects during 
the terrible crisis of the Mutiny. For the rest, he was happy in 
the hour of his death. Had he lived, the sentimentalists, who are 
never to be found in the hour of danger, would have embittered 
his life for the strong things he did when strong things were 
needed, as they have embittered the lives of other such men 
before and since. 


GREAT MEN AT PLAY.* 


I he ing through these very entertaining volumes we 
naturally ask, out of pure curiosity, Did Mr. Thiselton Dyer 
read to write, or write because he had read? Not that it much 
matters, because in either case the range of his reading must 
have been marvellously comprehensive and, we might almost 
say, exhaustive, in his chosen sphere. The collections of 
memoirs, biographies, “ Recollections,” and “ Reminiscences” in 
the English language are endless, but he seems to have them all 
at his fingers’ ends. More than once we have made a mental 
note of what we imagined to be an omission, but in most cases 
we have come on what we missed in one of the subsequent 
chapters. He deprecates harsh criticism by calling his book a 
compilation—and a compilation it emphatically is. But, having 
been interested as well as amused, we are not inclined to be over- 
censorious, although we may remark that he might have been more 
careful in correcting the proofs. As for the title, it is un- 
questionably a misnomer. Giving the most generous interpretation 
to the epithet of “ great,” never was there a more miscellaneous 
or promiscuous Valhalla. The doors are thrown open to any 
notoriety, even though the intruder’s sole claim to distinction 
was the being brought to grief by his folly at the gaming- 
table or on the Turf. And the “ Play” includes allusions to 
the mental and physical infirmities which must have been any- 
thing but enjoyable to the unfortunate sufferers. Even among 


* Great Men at Play. By T. F. Thiselton . London: Remington 
& Co. 1889. 


men who might make out respectable titles to celebrity Mr, 
pe casts is unto widely enough, in all conscience. The lists 
of names that form the headings to the various chapters mi 
do duty as a tolerably complete index to the last edition of 
a national biographical encyclopedia. Nevertheless the deceptive 
title is a taking one, and, like the general tenor of the live} 
book, is suggested by a shrewd knowledge of human nature. We 
like to be reminded that the greatest of mankind were far from 
being exempt from frailties or follies. The days may have gone 
by in which we fondly dreamed of coming to be Archbishops, or 
Lords Chancellor, or brilliant Parliamentary orators. But it is 
pleasant to think that the men who climbed so high were much 
of the same mixed materials as ourselves, and were sometimes 
the victims of vices to which we were never addicted. The 
gentleman who advocates total abstinence on water stands ob- 
viously on an infinitely loftier moral platform than Pitt, who 
mag himself for his speeches on a bottle of port; or than 

Idon, who, in the plenitude of his deliberate wisdom, satu- 
rated his judgments in the same generous liquor. The prudent 
person who makes the most of Sis income, and annually in- 
vests a satisfactory surplus in Consols, shudders at the contemp- 
tible folly of a Fox, who fi away a succession of fortunes 
at Hazard, and could never keep a sovereign from slipping 
through his fingers. There were grave Church dignitaries, the 
authors of standard treatises on theology and practical religion, 
who were the slaves of all manner of 6 seductive ions, and 
addicted in excess to smoking and snuff-taking. Scholars like 
Porson, and lawyers like Kenyon, set the conventionalities at 
defiance, and went abroad in such shamelessly sordid dress 
that they were denied admittance to the dinner-tables at which 
they would have been honoured guests. Gourmandise, and still 
more gluttony, we are sorry to say, were frequent failings of 
the illustrious, and of course when a man of genius set himself 
to serious eating, it was but natural that he should drink d 
Then as for frivolities, in season and out of season, the catalogue 
of them is endless, from Mazarin doing a steeplechase over the 
chairs in his sitting-room, and Swift driving his servants and the 
grave Dr. Sheridan in leading-reins through his Deanery, to the 
philosophic Dugald Stewart balancing feathers on his nose, and 
the sagacious Eldon hopping about the halls of Encombe to 
irregular tunes of his own composition. “A mad world, my 
masters,” or “ Great wits are sure to madness near allied,” might 
well be the motto of Mr. Dyer’s volumes. 

In giving a notion of their very promiscuous contents, it is hard 
to know how to begin or where to end. We can only glance at 
the chapters here and there as they come, occasionally extracting 
a trait or an anecdote. The more incongruous and inconsecutive 
the review the better it will do justice to the book. Though he 
might relax in the company of his friend Dundas, we are apt to 
regard the younger Pitt as the type of statesmanlike formality. 
Yet his niece, y Hester Stanhope, records that he had a 
retreat above his stables fitted up with a table and a chair or 
two. “Oh! what slices of bread-and-butter I have seen him eat 
there, and hunches of bread and cheese big enough for a plough- 
man.” That says something for the sound digestion of a man 
whose nerves were so finely strung that he could never rise for a 
speech without preliminary priming. And on one occasion, when 
he went to a county ball in Kent, where he seemed to look 
on in his solemn senatorial gravity, he came back with his host, 
Sir Edmund Knatchbull, to give a most lively account of the 
humours of the dance. His rival Fox, who never did anything 
by halves, was at one time as much devoted’ to theatricals as to 
cards. He regarded all his relations and acquaintances with an 
eye, not to their politics, but to their capabilities for acting. And 
he was —— indignant with his brother Stephen, who, in the 
prospect of an heir and the new possession of a Parliamentary 
seat, had given his mind to these comparatively trivial considera- 
tions. “He does not so much as even mention acting in any of 
his letters, but I hope his enthusiasm will return.” Yet the 
same reproach might have been addressed to the volatile Charles 
a little later, when, casting theatricals altogether behind him, 
he confined himself to the Turf and the card-table. Had he 
stuck to games of skill, he might have killed two birds with 
one stone by keeping himself out of worse mischief and earning 
a handsome income. In those days the habits of reckless play 
offered rare apreee to clear-headed gamesters, who coul 
resign themselves to lives of saintly asceticism. General Scott, 
the father-in-law of Canning, always kept himself in training, 
with toast and water, and the simplest fare. Consequently he 1s 
said to have won nearly a quarter of a million at whist at 
White’s, though it may be questioned whether the game under 
such conditions was worth the candle. In Thackeray’s time, his 
Colonel Trumpington could do nothing like that, though the 
Colonel was always to be found at his post, and trained on @ 
system as rigid. Yet only forty years ago the late Mr. George 

ayne is said to have won Poe at a sitting at Limmer’s from 
the first Lord Londesborough—* Lord Albert Denison,” as Mr. 
Dyer styles him. “ Unlucky at play, lucky in love,” for the follow- 
ing morning Mr. Denison turned up for his marriage at the neigh- 
bouring church of St. George’s, Hanover Square. : 

There are some capital chapters on tield sports, angling, 
athletics, &c., at which, as might be expected, some illustrious 
men were more enthusiastic than skilful. Some of the lawyers, 
like Lord Westbury, had naturally taken to sporting late in life, 
when at last they had the leisure to turn country gentlemen. 
His Lordship learned to hold pretty straight himself; but he was 
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fond of taking city-bred novices into the field—a peculiarly 
ing kind of practical joke, since it endangered the lives of 
his friends and his keepers. As to angling, a good story is 
quoted, as told by Professor Owen. A fishing club of distin- 
ished scientific men had gone in for a competition by weight 
on the banks of a suburban stream. A guest who was an eminent 
politician killed a handsome trout; but, by way of making the 
assurance of triumph doubly sure, he thrust a half-pound barbel 
down its throat. The prize-fish was begged of him by no less a 
mage than the President of the Royal Society, who was 
ing to give a dinner. The learned President was astounded 
when his cook showed him the trout with the barbel in its 
stomach. He had no idea, as he remarked at the next meeting 
of the club to an eminent naturalist, that the trout was so 
voracious a fish. And the naturalist was equally astonished, and 
even sceptical. “Trout, my Lord,” he expostulated, “ may be 
voracious enough to swallow minnows—but a barbel! There 
must surely be some mistake.” The chapter on “ Walking ” 
might have been more comprehensive than it is, as most men 
when at play are more or less of pedestrians, Mr. Dyer intro- 
duces some reminiscences of Mr. Horatio Ross, who was really 
“great ” in all departments of field sports. He might have made 
even more of one story he tells, and which we happen to have 
heard from Mr. Ross himself. He says that Mr. Ross walked 
as umpire in a match from the river Dee to Inverness, a distance 
of ninety-seven miles, without stopping, and that Ross was the 
aaly one of the party who arrived unassisted. That is true so 
far as it goes; but Mr. Dver might have added that the match 
was made up after dinner, and, had not the bottles been going 
round the tables tolerably fast, the competitors would never 
have started on the spur of the moment. Ross walked the 
distance in his evening pumps, which were considerably the 
worse for wear ere he reached his distant destination. That 
lads us on to the chapter on “ Drinking Habits,” which, 
moralizing apart, suggests some rather melancholy reflections. 
It might have been a case some eighty years ago of the sur- 
vival of the fittest; but we question whether the best men of 
the present day have the constitutions or strong brains of their 
great-grandfathers. We remember that Mr. Gladstone, when 
asked as to his opinions on total abstinence, declared that, so far 
as his own experience went, he felt all the better for a glass or 
two of light claret at dinner. The statesmen of the reign of 
George III. might have drunk themselves into dropsies without 
finding light claret affect them appreciably otherwise. Lords 
Stowell and Eldon are said to have been in the habit of boasting 
that they had swallowed more port in their time than any two 
men in England, and the grim Lord Thurlow must have run 
them hard. The judges of the Scotch bench stuck to claret; 
but the wine was of the finer vintages of the Gironde, and they 
made up in quantity for what was lost in strength. In fact, the 
Scottish gentlemen of the beginning of the century were about 
the hardest and steadiest of contemporary drinkers—as we are 
reminded in one of the ballads of Bon Gaultier—and we are 
surprised that, in scanning the records of Conviviality, Mr. 
Dyer has overlooked the Biography of Archibald Constable. The 
great bookseller, who was dubbed the Czar by the gay young 
wits of Blackwood’s Magazine, was taken on a tour in Forfarshire 
by his partner Hunter, who was the cause of the memorable 
l with Scott. Hunter introduced him at Brechin Castle, 
seat of Lord Panmure, father of the Minister at War 
during the Crimean campaign, who was best known as Fox- 
Maule. The consumption of liquors was not only portentous, 
but the indiscriminate mixing of champagnes, burgundies, and 
clarets sends a shudder through the well-regulated mind. No 
wonder that these unholy drinking bouts sent the Southern guests 
to bed for days, to moralize on the vanity and the abuse of pleasure. 
But, indeed, there is much in these volumes to show that mirth and 
melancholy are apt to go hand in hand, and that men of the most 
kling wits and most brilliant fancies are constitutionally pre- 
spose to the most intense depression. Foote, the dog who was 
80 droll that he compelled the omnivorous and prejudiced Johnson 
to lay down his knife and fork and have out his laugh, was a 
striking example of that. So was Curran, the illustrious presi- 
dent of the convivial “Monks of the Screw.” So was Lever 
himself, indeed, who ssibly might never have written Charles 
O'Malley or Harry | mmc A had he not often been the victim 
an almost morbid melancholy. But that distressing form of 
complaint must have been far more common with overwrought 
great men had they not run riot among follies when giving them- 
selves over to play in their rare hours of relaxation. 


MAITLAND'S SELECTIONS FROM MANOR ROLLS.* 


DeeNe the last ten or twelve years the somewhat small 
_ number of scholars who take an active interest in the 
medieval history of land-tenures, whether as lawyers, as econo- 
mists, or for wider historical purposes, have found much to learn 
something to unlearn. It has become clear that we cannot 
fely make any general and unqualified statement about the 
origins of the extremely complicated systems of law and custom 
respectively as feudal and manorial, still less about the 


* Select Pleas in Manorial and other Seignorial Courts. Vol. I. sa 
Manny Ill. and Edward 1. Edited for the Selden Society by F. W. 
London: Quaritch. 1889. 
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process by which their working union was effected. Few scholars, 
if any, would now put their trust in M. de Laveleye’s La 
Propriété Primitive, published in 1874, which may be said to fix 
the high-water mark of the theory of “ primitive communism.” On 
the other hand, there has been considerable accession of new 
light, partly by the publication and discussion of fresh materials, 
and partly by fresh examination of materials which had long 
been accessible, but had, for various reasons, been left almost un- 
touched. Mr. Seebohm’s English Village Community, published 
in 1883, made certain definite and important contributions to the 
history of common-field cultivation, and set forth much docu- 
mentary evidence, new and old, in a lively and fruitful manner. 
Some of Mr. Seebohm’s theories were, to our mind, at least as 
conjectural as any of those which he sought to displace. Never- 
theless, his book has made its mark. We are still not convinced 
that ~ positive error can be specified in the fifth chapter of 
Dr. Stubbs’s Constitutional History, or the first of Mr. Kenelm 
Digby’s History of the Law of Real Property. But any one who 
will compare their statements with those of Mr. Scrutton in his 
Commons and Common Fields, reviewed here some eighteen 
months ago, or of Mr. Ashley, in his still later Economie History, 
or of Mr. Earle, in the preface to his Land Charters, will see that 
research has taken a fresh impulse and to a certain extent a new 
turn. 

In France M. Fustel de Coulanges, M. Paul Viollet, and others 
have for some three years been carrying on a lively controversy 
on “ Le probléme des origines de la propriété fonciére.” M. Fustel 
de Coulanges has just republished an article under this title from 
the Revue des questions historiques. It does not seem to us to 
make any substantial addition to the argument, and it contains a 
rendering of a passage in Diodorus Siculus (not in itself of the 
first importance, we think), which, in a writer of M. Fustel de 
Coulanges’s really fine scholarship, affects us with some surprise. 
But we shall not now enter on these matters. English readers 
may be content yet awhile with the careful and judicial survey of 
the problem contributed by Mr. Elton to the English Historical 
Review in 1886. Perhaps it will be found that the difficulties 
besetting it have been caused not only by the lack of direct his- 
torical evidence, but by the mrt te associations of modern 
legal terms when applied to communities which were not States, 
nor portions of a State, in the modern sense, whose customs 
were not the work of modern legislators, and where the idea of 
the individual having rights of any kind apart from those of 
the clan or the family was still undeveloped or subordinate. 
Unfortunately the misleading process begins very early. A 
German or English charter of the eighth or tenth century is 
nothing like a plain record of existing usage ; it is the composition 
of a clerk Romanized by his learning, so far as he can be justly 
called learned, and with his head and his pen full of Roman or 
Romanized terms. We know very well that behind the dogmatic 
expositions of manorial law and custom which we read in Coke, 
in Littleton, even in Bracton, there is a great mass of local facts, 
recorded in court rolls and inquests, which fits awkwardly at 
best into the framework of the text-writers. For the earlier 
period, in England at any rate, this kind of evidence either does 
not exist or exists only in a fragmentary and accidental way. 
This should make us both modest in our own conjectures and in- 
dulgent to any fairly plausible conjectures of others. 

One point of substance on which there is an approximate 
agreement is that the modern rights of property which we regard 
as personal and individual have been developed out of the rights 
of families. The homestead, held in severalty from the earliest 
historic times, was long held in the name of a family rather than 
ofa man. Whether the “ village community” is to be considered 
as an aggregation of families, or the family as an institution pro- 
duced from within a larger and less organized community, may 
be left over as a question of prehistoric anthropology. But one 
may admit the existerte of separate and exclusive enjoyment of 
houses and land among the early Teutons (which has never been 
denied, except perhaps by M. de Laveleye in some unguarded 
passages), and yet not see one’s way to admitting the full-blown 
conception of Roman dominium. Von Maurer’s opinion that the 
Germans had not this until they got it from the Romans appears 
to us, with all respect for M. Fustel de Coulanges, to have the 
general probabilities of the case in its favour. Mr. Elton has 
summed up the common sense of the matter :—* It is difficult to 
see how private ownership can ever have preceded the system of 
common possession.” 

In 1884 Dr. Dargun of Cracow analysed and reviewed a 
great mass of evidence from all quarters of the world (Zeitschrift 
Siir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, vol. v.) tending, apparently, to 
the contrary. According to his authorities private and indi- 
vidual enjoyment of not only goods but land is so common 
among savage tribes that anything else is exceptional. A common- 
field system must belong to a society relatively advanced in 
politics as well as in agriculture. It implies a complex organiza- 
tion and the habit of submission to constituted authority. At 
the same time Dr. Dargun regards the common-field system asa 
normal stage of transition from barbarism to civilization which 
we may expect to find somewhere in the history of any given 

ple. For the ag tee purposes of history, therefore, he 
is not far from the Germanic school. With to the 
primitive separate enjoyment which precedes, or may have pre- 
ceded, common regulation, we will only say that we are not 
disposed to treat it as equivalent to the ownership we find 
in a modern civilized State without much more cogent and 
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specific evidence than any we have yet seen. Polyphemus 
was, without doubt, the sole and exclusive lord of his cave, of his 
flocks, and of his wives, if he had any. In one sense he was a 
more absolute owner than any Roman citizen under the laws of 
Marcus Aurelius or Englishman under those of Victoria, for he 
paid no more regard to the opinion of the other Cyclopes than 
they to his—ov8 "d\Aprwv ddéyovow. To call Polyphemus a 
dominus jure Quiritium would, nevertheless, be a legal and poli- 
tical solecism. To call him a possessor is inevitable, but in any 
exact sense only tolerable. It is of the essence of modern owner- 
ship to be protected and regulated by the law of the modern 
State. Thus the order of development would be :—First, several 
occupation guaranteed only by the individual occupier’s power 
(no law, but habit growing into custom) ; next, communal regu- 
lation (custom growing into law); lastly, legal ownership, 
whether of individuals or of subordinate communities within the 
State considered as “ artificial persons.” And this is quite 
analogous to the development of that political freedom of the 
individual citizen which in English-speaking countries goes 
along with a freedom of individual ownership and disposing 
wer unknown both to ancient customary laws and to modern 
fen law. These liberties were made possible only by a long 
revious discipline ; and people who try to copy them without 
adios had the discipline are apt to find themselves in danger of 
a reversion to primitive anarchy. 

Just now it seems more profitable to strive for the elucidation 
of matters lying more within the range of historical verification. 
For English students the thirteenth century is a period of 
extreme importance. We find in it active political and legal 
construction going hand in hand with the first serious endeavours 
to work out a legal theory of English institutions, and we have 
an almost embarrassing abundance of documents. At the same 
time it is important to remember that work done in this field 
is not merely local or antiquarian, not even merely national. 
Sooner or later (and to all appearance it will be soon rather than 
late) whatever is done here will take its place in the general 
historical reconstruction of the medieval world. Indeed, it is 
for this reason that Professor Vinogradoff of Moscow has thrown 
his strength, with excellent results, into the investigation of 
our English records. We are glad to know that his work will 
before long appear in an English form. This year the Selden 
Society, though not yet so well supported as it ought to be, has 
enabled Professor Maitland of Cambridge to make the notable 
contribution to the medieval history of tenures which is now 
before us. 

Mr. Maitland’s volume is, in the first place, a carefully made 
and edited selection from the rolls of private courts held on 
behalf of great religious houses in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century or a few years earlier. The fact that secular lords are 
not represented signifies only that the records of religious cor- 
porations were better kept at the time and better preserved 
afterwards than those of any lay persons of ordinary condition. 
No court rolls proper of so early a date, as distinguished from 
accounts and inquests, have hitherto been published. There may 
be—let us hope there are—in existence, in some public or private 
custody, some rolls of greater antiquity than Mr. Maitland’s 
earliest (1246); but we have never heard a certain report of 
any such. At any rate, we can now see for ourselves what were 
in practice the jurisdiction and business of local courts at the 
time when Bracton, working on a copious collection of cases 
decided by the king’s judges, was trying to reduce English law to 
a system. 

e editor’s introduction is almost more interesting—certainly 
it is more readable—than the text. Mr. Maitland has attacked 
several of the points in the medieval history of jurisdiction which 
have been most troublesome. He has, in our opinion, fairly dis- 
posed of some of them, and he has left them all much clearer 
than he found them. It has for some time been suspected that 
there is something artificial and comparatively modern about the 
system of manorial courts as set forth in the accepted books, with 
its clear-cut distinction between different jurisdictions, which 
(as even the text-books tell us) are, in fact, commonly exercised 
by the same persons at the same times and places. Down to 
the thirteenth century, if not later, lords were apt to take all 
the jurisdiction they could get, with the fines and fees in- 
cidental thereto, and trust to finding reasons for it afterwards, 
if it should by bad luck occur to the king or his justices to 
demand them. It can hardly be supposed that they thought 
much about verbal definitions. But Mr. Maitland has for the 
first time shown by real proofs how modern and artificial the 

stem of the books is. First, their terminology is recent. We 

o not find either “ court leet” or “ customary court ” in the early 
rolls; as for “court baron,” it represents “curia baronis,” the 
lord’s court, a possible and extant, but not very common, term. 
The notion that the free tenants of a manor were called darones, 
and their court curia baronum, is late and wholly unsupported. 
Libera curia is common enough. Mr. Maitland seems to doubt 
little, we do not see our way to doubting at all, that the“ libertas ” 
is not that of the free suitors, but is just the lord’s franchise of 
holding the court. It would seem that the different functions of 
private jurisdiction were =— only after the privileges and 
immunities of the lords began to be jealously numbered and 
weighed. The king claimed or reclaimed whatever jurisdiction 
the lord could not justify ; it was his interest and his obvious 
policy to make the lords justify in detail. “It is the stringent quo- 
warranto-ing which gradually brings out distinctions.” As for the 


particular functions of the court leet, Mr. Maitland, so far from 

ascribing immemorial antiquity to them, derives them from the 

= tourn, and the sheriff’s tourn from the Assize of Claren- 
on. 

More puzzling, perhaps, is the preliminary question whence 
manorial jurisdiction came. Mr. Maitland has conclusively shown, 
we think, that the jurisdiction over freehold tenants has nothi 
to do with the manor (in its modern sense) as such, but is a 
general incident of the relation of lord and free tenant. The right 
and duty of “suit of court” is universal in feudal relations; it 
occurs even in England in cases where the court is clearly not 
manorial. Mr. G. H. Blakesley has reached the same conclusion 
almost at the same time by independent research and on dis- 
tinct evidence (“ Manorial Jurisdiction,” Law Quarterly Review, 
April 1889). We ought to ask, not how lords of manors came 
by the suit of the free tenants in the manor, but how the courts 
held by lords for other free tenants fell into decay and oblivion, 
It is probable that non-manorial private courts were abandoned 
simply because they were inconvenient and unprofitable. Both 
Mr. Blakesley and Mr. Maitland have shown that “ manerium” 
did not, even as late as the fourteenth century, convey the same 
meaning that “manor” now bears for the modern lawyer. 
“ Manerium” was more like the “capital messuage ” of modern 
conveyancers. It was something that had a definite situation and 
material existence; it had doors or gates; it could be in good or 
bad repair; it could be burnt down. This is strong evidence 
that the modern legal theory was still unformed. The want of 
any obviously necessary connexion, in fact or in law, between 
the free and the customary services was already noted by Ser- 
jeant Manning in his article “ Manor” in the Penny Cyclopedia. 

There remains the difficulty of accounting for the customary 
courts, or rather for the presence in the “curia legalis,” which in 
the documents is one and undivided, of the customary tenants 
holding by unfree services. Did the feudal court of the free- 
holders annex and absorb some kind of older court? or was the 
customary court developed upon the analogy of the feudal 
— perhaps through the practice of making surveys 

'y the sworn report of customary as well as free tenants ? or, as 
Mr. Blakesley seems to suggest, was an informal and precarious 
meeting stiffened into a court in the general growth of formalism, 
and tacked on to a jurisdiction which was known to have a 
theory to show for itself? We think for our own part, and we 
understand Professor Vinogradoff to think, that there was a basis 
of ancient custom of some kind. But we do not much believe in 
any direct derivation from an archaic township court. If such a 
court ever existed (of which there is no proof), its members 
would have been the predecessors in estate, not of the customary, 
but of the free tenants. Imitation, on the other hand, has played 
a great part in many outwardly greater institutions; and Sir 
II. Maine called attention some time since to its possible import- 
ance in the matter in hand. But we cannot go far with that 
suggestion without knowing what there was to imitate. The 
most definite thing we know about the Anglo-Saxon township is 
that it was capable of bearing witness ; a purchaser of cattle from 
strange parts is required by the laws of Edgar to put them in the 
common pasture “ with the witness of his township.” We are 
not told how far, if at all, this was a formal proceeding ; there is 
nothing to show that it had any judicial character ; whatever it 
was, it must have been too well understood to call for descrip- 
tion. Not the township, but the hundred, divides with the lord 
the forfeiture which is imposed in case of default. Of the post- 
Norman township we know that it is constantly found (in defi- 
ance of the text-books) acting as a quasi-corporation, and even 
making little treaties of exchange and the like with its own lord. 
We are not sure that this class of facts has received adequate 
attention. 

We must not omit to mention Professor Maitland’s discovery 
(for such we hold it) of the text of Henry IL.’s Assize of Novel 
Disseisin in a writ sent by John into Ireland in 1207. We need 
not doubt that John introduced the English ordinance in the 
same, or almost the same, words, just as at this day our colonial 
Legislatures constantly adopt English law reforms in the very 
terms (though often easily capable of mending) which have been 
used by the British Parliament. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


N enterprise which was regarded as a io d experiment when 
it was first started has now been established as a going con- 
cern. It had been widely feared and freely predicted that the 
promoters of the Classical Review would fail to command any 
general support for a publication which appealed only to the 
interests of a cultivated few; they would get sympathy, admira- 
tion, and moral encouragement—everything but subscriptions. 
In spite of the striking merit of the early numbers, it 1s not 
unlikely that these gloomy prophecies would have been verified 
by the event if the editors had not decided, after a brief trial, to 
drop the merely popular and ephemeral columns which they 
at first combined with more serious and enduring matter. If the 
Classical Review had continued to publish school and university 
intelligence, and to discuss questions which only affected the 
practical schoolmaster, it would have been ranked along with the 
ordinary periodicals which we do not buy for ourselves, but are 
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content to look at when we drop into our Clubs. Instead of its 
being taken in regularly by all the friends of classical learning, 
half a dozen copies would have been distributed among the 
Atheneum and Savile Clubs and the Union Societies at Oxford 
andCambridge. But by including nothing that does not deserve to 
be kept upon the shelves, and by producing the successive numbers of 
every year in a handsome volume, the editors have lived and thriven 
well into their third year, and there is no reason which can be 

thered from the pages of the Review why it should not go on 
er ever, or until the study of classics has been abolished by edict 
of the County Council—whichever be the longer period. It was 
wise of the editors to cast their net wide; not to restrict their 
work to any limited period of Greek or Latin literature, and not 
to confine themselves to philology or to introduce archeology 
and paleology merely as occasional illustrations of disputed 

ints in literature and philology. They have cohend the 
whole of the period in which Greek and Latin were spoken and 
written languages, late as well as early, and they have treated as 
matters of substantive and separate importance the history of 
ancient art, the development of mythology, the researches of the 
numismatist, the paleologist, the antiquary, and the traveller on 
classical soil. The last point is neatly illustrated by an unpre- 
tentious little note upon the passage in Pindar, dpyvpodeioa 

jowra dodai, in which it is pointed out that the modern Greek 
musician has a way of sticking on his face the silver coins which 
he receives as payment; and this is compared with the well- 
known form of grateful piety (surviving to quite modern times) 
under which the ancients attached silver coins by means of wax 
to the statues from which they had received benefit. Even more 
curious are the well-meant, thoroughly honourable, but slightly 
embarrassing attentions which are paid to the young women by 
the young men in the distant island of Celebes. “If a young 
man is pleased with a girl at a spinning festival, he sticks a silver 
coin on her brow so that it adheres; if it is not returned, his 
suit is accepted.” (It is not stated whether she is expected by 
society to wear the ornament as affixed during the period of 
courtship.) An interesting account of a Latin Grammar pub- 
lished in the fourteenth century, and recently edited by M. Ch. 
Fierville, is written by Professor Nettleship. It is poimted out 
that Magister Cesar was not in all respects a trustworthy guide, 
especially in his chapter “De Re Metrica.” “La régle la plus 
eurieuse est celle qui veut que toute voyelle finale suivie d’un s 
sélide sur le mot suivant commengant par une voyelle.” M. 
Fierville adds, “On ne la trouve nulle part ailleurs.” No, says 
Professor Nettleship, not the rule; but the misquoted verse of 
the Zneid and the false scansion upon which it is based (inter se 
coiisse viros et [or que| discernere ferro) may be found in Priscian, 
to whom Magister Cwesar adheres more closely than to Alexander 
in his Doctrinal. The fact is that cernere was glossed decernere, 
which —_— “crept into the text and was scanned as 

t be. 

‘0 criticise even the more representative articles in this volume 
of many articles would be impossible, and merely to enumerate 
them would be tedious and unprofitable. The editors have seen 
no reason to depart from their (no doubt) well-considered system 
of entrusting the reviews of classical works to specialists in each 
subject. The criticisms by friends or rivals have avoided the oppo- 
site extremes of undue complaisance and unnecessary captiousness. 
But it may be remarked that the more elaborate and more valu- 
able reviews fail, in many cases, to answer one purpose of a 
review—they do not give the reader any general idea of a book 
which he may not be able to study for himself. The reviewer 
often contents himself with a few words of preface, generally of a 
conciliatory kind; and then he settles down to write a little 
appendix. He takes a dozen or twenty passages which have been 
incompletely or incorrectly treated, and corrects or supplements 
his author’s work by his own knowledge. All this is very valu- 

perhaps it is the most valuable kind of criticism—for the 
scholar who means business and is going to buy the book for 
himself and to note it up to date. 

In one respect the editors have not quite acted up to their 
promise. They have been unwilling, or perhaps unable, to give 
many specimens of contemporary (ireek and Latin verse. We 
have noticed nothing of the kind except two copies from the hand 
of Professor Jebb—one, the original ode in honour of the Eighth 
Centenary of the University of Bologna (which, in spite of its 
commanding merit, does not well lend itself to quotation), and a 
translation of some lines in Shelley's Adonais, from which we 
may make a brief extract (“The inheritors of unfulfilled re- 
nown,” &c.), st. xlv. :— 

8 awpos éumeadv popos 
wavdixov KAnpovxias 
elow ai Ovnroiow maxes 
daevvav Opover* 
xpos & dvacras mais tis, bv PoiBos 

mpoodirs 8° “Apet, 
mor’ dv épwri 6’ peéAn, 
marpas tT’ treppaxar, 
peifov mpdov i) kar’ avdp’ ayvis 
& dodds dvrippor ov 
mpoony exawov Gdvaros* édpav 
imei€ev Ss te TOY 


Not the least interesting series of articles are Professor Ziegler’s 
on the Method of Classical Education in Germany, in the last of 
which he accuses his countrymen of a failing which is the last 
that is generally charged against them. He regrets that an 
institution which excites the envy of foreigners has not been 
spared by domestic criticism, which he attributes to “the objec- 
tionable habit of running down our own.good points which is too 
characteristic of our people.” In most parts of Europe the Germans 
are credited with the characteristic of the Magnanimous Man, 
“who is, and considers himself to be, worthy of great things.” 
Henceforward the German people must take care lest they be 
caught in the pitfalls of puxpowuxia. Professor Ziegler is not an 
enemy of “modern subjects,” but evidently he would be sorry to 
see them displacing the classical training which is nowhere more 
systematic and more fruitful than in his own country. It is 
curious to notice how closely the method which he describes as 
pursued in Germany accords with the best practice of our best 
schools, although, if it differs at all, it differs in being more 
strictly and exclusively classical than our own. “ Centon 
grammar is put in the lend, and is scarcely taught at all 
now in many schools; but the instruction in it is put into the 
Latin lessons, except that part of the subject which is directly 
connected with German reading.” He prefers the Latin Prose as 
we know it and as it is taught in Wiirtemberg to the Latin Essay, 
which is nearly obsolete in England (though it used to be set for 
the Balliol scholarship), but which is enforced in many parts of 
Germany. Professor Ziegler declares that the Latin essays “ con- 
sist in general of mere phrases put together, mosaic-fashion,” in 
which the matter counts for nothing and the expression for every- 
thing. Of the examination system he says that it is a necessary 
evil, but none the less an evil. The object of the Abiturienten- 
Examen is not to improve or stimulate the pupils so much as to 
preserve uniformity throughout the schools and to prevent acts of 
injustice being done by the teacher, and (even more than this) to 
avert the suspicion of such injustice. These excuses by them- 
selves would hardly suffice to justify the pupils being brought 
into “an overworked, stale condition,” if such a result were 
universal or frequent. Professor Ziegler considers that classical 
education in Germany is injured by the public favour which is 
shown to it (1) in the monopoly of the public services which 
belongs to the Gymnasia, and (2) in the right to serve in the 
army for one year instead of three, as an Lin-jiéhrig-Freiwilliger, 
which is gained by passing through the Unter-secunda. These 
— lead to the Gymnasia being overcrowded, and man 

ys who might be doing decent work in “ modern subjects” sit 
out their time at the Gymnasia partly because they hope to get a 
public appointment, and partly because the humanistic —s 
enjoys a social prestige which is denied to the subjects in whi 
many of them would make much greater progress. His protest 
against “Utilitarianism and Americanism” is specially in- 
teresting as coming from a nation which is not the least 
practical in Europe. “A man is sure to begin soon enough to 
consider what is useful; the young need the ideal to nourish, 
strengthen, and elevate them before they enter the struggle for 
existence.” 

The second volume of the Classical Review contains a 
fair number of articles which are important chiefly to the 
learned theologian ; there is one upon Old Latin Biblical Texts, 
one upon Ellicott’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, and (besides 
others) a discussion of Dr. Roberts’s views on the language of 
Palestine in the time of our Lord. One of the most valuable 
eee in each number of the Classical Review is that which is 

evoted to current archeology, frequently with special refer- 
ence to the collections and recent acquisitions at the British 
Museum. That is a branch of learning which by itself might 
occupy a se magazine, but the editors of the Classical Review, 
having to keep it within certain limits, have yet contrived to give 
enough by way of reference or reminder, to satisfy the learned 
antiquary, enough to rouse in the literary scholar a desire to 
actualize his philology but not enough to justify him in com- 
plaining that bis beloved texts and commentaries are neglected 
for the sake of pots and pans. To him the most pleasant and 
most useful part will be the occasional notes, short contributions 
on particular points suggested by casual reading and reflection, 
not long enough to be published as separate treatises, but too 
good to be hidden away in a note-book or to remain pencilled in 
the margin of a favourite text. Amongst the classical scholars 
of Oxford and Cambridge there is a curious shyness, a sensitive- 
ness as to criticism, or perhaps an anxious straining after absolute 
rfection and a determination to publish nothing that will not be 
ultless—the result being that many of them who are capable of 
much pass away from their University, and sometimes from exist- 
ence, without having done anything to advance the scholarship 
to which they have devoted the best years of their lives. If the 
Classical Review succeeds only in saving these classical candle- 
ends, it will have sufficiently established its claims to recognition. 
It may do a still greater service if it draws some of our 
diffident scholiasts out of their academic shells. Let them begin 
with a few occasional notes ; they may gradually be led first into 
controversy, and perhaps into a pamphlet ; and, finally, they may 
actually produce a book—not for the use of schools, not specially 
intended for candidates preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals, but real and substantive contributions to classical learn- 
ing. It is idle to suppose that all the texts have been edited and 
over-edited. Take Aristotle’s Ethics, the book upon which young 
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Oxford is brought up and on which old Oxford lives and lectures. 
How many generations of passmen and classmen have been 
crying out for an adequate edition? and will the want never 
be supplied ? 


CAPTAIN SUMPH AMONG THE GENIUSES.* 


as original Captain Sumph was, as far as is known, a 
person of limitations. Deeply interesting though his anec- 
dotes were, to judge from the single specimen which has been 
preserved, there is no reason to suppose that he went further 
afield for them than his own recollections would carry him. Mr. 
Hargreaves has conceived the noble ambition of playing the part 
of Sumph to literary geniuses all over the world, and at all 
periods of its history. On the title-page he denominates his 
victims merely as “ Literary Workers,” or, in the alternative, 
“Pilgrims to the Temple of Honour,” but the text is all about 
geniuses, concerning whom an incredible number of well-worn 
anecdotes have been collected, with infinite industry, from innu- 
merable sources. The author has considered himself justified in 
taking this liberty, because “the subject will ever be fresh and 
fascinating.” He adds that “the book is intended more especially 
for literary aspirants, and its purpose will be answered if it 
affords any genial stimulus to readers who may wish to rank 
amongst the toilers with the Pen.” 

Naturally enough, Mr. Hargreaves has considered it expedient 

to present his gems in some kind of setting ; and, accordingly, his 
anecdotes are embedded in a series of inconsequent, but profound, 
observations and reflections of his own. Perhaps the most 
original of these is one which occurs on the first page :—“ We 
can easily conceive what a lustreless career Marlborough might 
have led had he been born in piping times of peace, with a George 
Fox for his father and a Hannah Fry for his mother.” The use 
of the first person = is flattering—almost too flattering. For 
our own part, we find it no easier to conceive what sort of person 
Marlborough might have been if he had been somebody else who 
never existed than to imagine what Mr. Gladstone would have 
been like if he had been a negro called Sambo, with a George 
Washington for his father and a Countess of Huntingdon for his 
mother. The passage, however, serves to accentuate our regret 
that we have not been favoured with an opportunity of perusing 
“Possibilities of Creation; or, What the World Might Have 
Been,” gy same author; or that, if we ever were, the circum- 
stance has entirely escaped our recollection. Equally good 
padding, though perhaps not quite so fresh, is to be found 
in great abundance in passages like this about the unhappy 
liability of geniuses to death:—“The privileged phantom, nl 
has the right of entry into palace as well as cottage, is not likely 
to forget his most brilliant victims. With uplifted hand and 
well-directed dart, he approaches them as confidently as he does 
the parish idiot or the worn-out pauper. No door is strong 
enough to shut out the King of Terrors, and no genius bright 
enough to maintain its glow after one chilling breath has issued 
from his lips.” 

It is much to Mr. Hargreaves’s credit, and entirely in accord 
with his réle of Sumph-General that, “ with a view to abridge 
this work, a chapter has been omitted on the much-debated 
subject, ‘ What is Genius?’” No one wants to hear the opinions 
entertained by the gallant Captain, or any of his emulators, upon 
sandiedahabed subjects. Their sublime function is to tell tales, 
and, as Mr. Hargreaves’s tales duly commemorate Milton, Words- 
worth, Swift, Galileo, Chatterton, Niebuhr, Nero, Scott, Schiller, 
Goethe, Dante, Newton, and all that kind of person, it does not 
matter the least what he considers to be the proper defini- 
tion of genius, and the chapter, written presumably for his own 
edification, is rightly withheld from the present collection. But 
with this commendation must go a word of caution. All Sumph 
stories should be told wholly in prose, because, however well 
known they may be, and the more the better known they are, 
there are sure to be divers versions of them current, and the 
Sumph can hardly be convicted of positive error. The quotation 
of poetry, on the other hand, is full of danger. Mr. Hargreaves 
quotes hardly any poetry, but he contrives incidentally to furnish 
a particularly shocking example of the perils of not “jining 
your flats” in the matter of verification. He prints this from 
Locksley Hall :— 

And at night along the dusty highway nearer and nearer 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaming like a dreamy dawn. 
To say nothing of the appalling outrage perpetrated on metre and 
rhyme alike at the end of the first of these lines, the couplet con- 
tains three several blunders, of which “ the dusty highway ” alone 
is absurd enough to be grateful for. Perhaps, however, this is 
not the worst instance furnished by Mr. Hargreaves of the great 


‘truth that Sumphs should stick to prose. Commenting upon the 


indubitable fact that persons of genius have sometimes held, or 


‘at all events expressed, the highest opinion of the value of their 


own performances—a fact which is, of course, illustrated, accord- 


‘ing to our author's plan, with numerous stories out of books—he 


quotes parts of the admirable sonnet prefixed by “ Bon Gaultier” 
to his collection of verses written upon the occasion of the vacancy 


* Literary Workers ; or, Pilgrims to the Temple of Honour. By John 
Soup Hargreaves, M.A., Author of “ Possibilities of Creation ; or, What 
1885 orld Might Have Been,” &c. &c. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


in the office of Poet Laureate caused by Southey’s death. It ig 
the sonnet concluding with the reflection that the author's un. 
worthy successor, whoever he may be, may desecrate the ba 

“ And think, perchance, he wears them quite as well As the sole 
bard who sang of Peter Bell.” To this quotation Mr. Hargreayes 
prefixes the following remark :—“ Wordsworth’s sonnet on his 
accession to the Laureateship, if really his, is superlatively rich 
in vanity.” 


TRAVELS.* 


i 1881 Mr. Romilly was sent from Fiji by Sir Arthur Gordon 
to visit and report upon various groups of islands, and, am 
other places, he proceeded to New Guinea. In the book before 
us he records his impressions of the Papuans, as, for convenience 
sake, he calls the variously descended inhabitants of the island, 
A man might have pleasanter and more genial neighbours. They 
are untruthful, gluttonous, cowardly, conceited, treacherous, and 
void of ambition, and even the barbaric virtue of hospitality, 
which seems inherent in many uncivilized races, is unknown to 
the natives of New Guinea. On the other hand, they are strictly 
temperate in drink, and have a positive horror of the taste of 
spirits. Though the women are often grossly immoral before 
marriage, they are generally faithful to their husbands afterwards, 
Cannibalism undoubtedly exists among them, and they send 
each other presents of human flesh, daintily chosen and packed, 
as we send our friends grouse. Even foreigners sometimes prao- 
tise the loathsome custom. Mr. Romilly knew an Italian 
who was a confirmed man-eater; but, he seems to think, 
tous les gotits sont respectables. Some of the most inveterate 
cannibals are friendly and agreeable. It is mere prejudice 
to suppose that the habit demoralizes them in any way. 
We are introduced to many specimens of Papuan folk-lore, 
These and their religious beliefs and superstitious observances are 
much discussed by the author and by Mr. Lang in his intro 
duction. There are considerable imagination and a deep vein of 
poetry to be found in some of these legends. The story of The 
Snake and the Young Woman bears a striking resemblance to the 
delightful fairy tale of “ Beauty and the Beast.” The tale of 
the rivalry of the eagle and the snake, in which the bird and 
the reptile both love one woman, who falls to the lot of the 
eagle, could not have been invented by a people whose intel- 
lectual development was not at any rate respectable. The 
same may be said of the moon’s discovery and marriage, and 
of that of the death of the Devil on Mount Owen Stanley. 
The author expresses himself strongly, but not too strongly, oa 
the subject of the labour-hunters ad Queensland and of the 
hideous atrocities which have been committed by them on the 
Papuan coolies, who return to their own country more bitterly 
inimical to the whites than ever. It is not, however, always 
from a settled animosity that the Papuans murder Europeans. 
Sometimes it is out of “ pure curiosity.” The natives wish to see 
if the inside machinery of a white man’s body is like their own, 
whether his blood is red, and whether he can come to life again 
after being once killed. Mr. Romilly writes hopefully of the 
possible prospect in store for New Guinea. Gold may be found, 
and the timber trade (the island possesses large forests of cedar 
and sandal-wood and ebony) may be developed. A dugong 
fishery might be established. The dugong, or sea-calf, is very 
plentiful in many places of the New Guinea coast. His hide 1s 
valuable for any purpose for which tough leather is required ; its 
oil would have a good market value, its tusks are the finest 
ivory known, and its flesh is like very excellent bacon. It is 
satisfactory to find Mr. Romilly close his pleasant volume with 
the remark that “the future of New Guinea may be looked on 

dy Stafford is as pleasant a guide as we could well find to 
travel round the weak with. She leaves us to make our own 
reflections on the politics of the country she shows us; she be- 
wilders us with no statistical tables to prove some theory which 
we care not a straw about; she is content to be “our guide and 
friend.” She seems to expect every man to be his own philo- 
sopher. Her business is to describe what she has seen, and to 
point out to us the attractiveness of beautiful sights. This she 
does wisely and well. She is appreciative, and even, when 
occasion calls for it, enthusiastic, but she is never affected, or 
gushing, or hysterical. 

In October 1866 she set out for her long voyage. She started 
from Paris, and as her home in that city was the German Em- 
bassy we should expect to find her living in what a penny-a-liner 
would call “ palatial luxury.” But the house, she says, was very 
comfortless, full of spiders and mosquitos, and “ altogether rather 
creepy.” On passing through the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and 
nearing the Isle of Perim, she tells the following story :—One om | 
the English General gave a good dinner to the French Adm 
The naval gentleman, his heart warmed and opened by the excel- 
lent wine, confided to his host his intention of planting the French 
flag the next day on the heights of Perim. On the morrow the 


* From my Verandah in New Guinea: Sketches and Traditions. By 
Hugh Hastings Romilly, C.M.G., Author of “ The Western Pacific and New 
Guinea.” With an Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A., and a Map. 
London: David Nutt. 

How I Spent my Twentieth Year; being a Record of a Tour round the 
World. By the Marchioness of Stafford. Edinburgh and London : William 
Blackwood & Sons. 
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Admiral awoke to find the Union Jack waving from the peak on 
which he had intended to hoist the tricolour. 

Lady Stafford found Australia and the Australians as hospitable 
and friendly and pleasant as most travellers, a the author of 
Kaleidoscope, seem to find them. Her account of Ceylon is very 
much what we should have expected. Of the famous Taj at 

she writes with rational and subdued rapture. On her 
final visit to that magnificent mausoleum she says :— 

It is unspeakably lovely in the bright sunlight. Its effect under the 
silvery moon was divine. We stood with bated breath at the foot of the 
steps, gazing up at the pearly dome under the starry, deep azure sky, and 
the tall cvpresses and acacias looking black in the soft light. Silence all 
around. It seemed like a glimpse into heaven, and one almost expected, 
indeed longed, to hear the harps of the angels round the pure white throne. 
I am afraid that people will think I am writing nonsense, high-flown 
fallal; but I can only say that I thanked God that any object so divinely 
beautiful should be found on this sinful earth, 

A propos of the Chinese “ pigeon English,” Lady Stafford tells 
a story of a servant rushing into his master’s bedroom one morn- 
ing and exclaiming in breathless haste, “ Missa Smith guv master 
small piecy cow chile.” This meant that Mrs. Smith had pre- 
sented her husband with a little daughter. Japan and Japanese 
scenery find a warm admirer in our author. The views which 
she saw, and of which the descriptions should be read, remind her 
at times of South Devon, and then, again, of Scotland. But with all 
its beauties, the scenery of Japan laisse beaucoup a désirer. “There 
are no glowing atmospherical effects towards sunset ; no soft fleet- 
ing shadows reflecting themselves on the hillside, and the red 
tinge of the heather deepening into purple and black under the 
evening sky is here unknown. I have read that in Scotland and 
in Ceylon alone, the full glory of the declining sun is displayed.” 
Again, the scarcity of animal life in Japan has a very depress- 
ing effect on the traveller. Cows and sheep are ae! rarely 
seen. This greatly affects, too, the comforts of life. Cream is 
unknown, and butter is an exotic importation. The Japanese, 
naturally the most polite and ceremonious people in the world, 
are beginning to ape what they consider en an easiness of 
manner, and Lady Stafford’s guide, in the full belief that his 
manners were the perfection of gentlemanly ease, would take 
an unoffered seat, stick both hands in his pockets, and pro- 
ceed to light his cigarette. As a bad gm easily one 
may be amused at sea, we are told how everybody on 
roared with laughter at the silly old joke of deriving the 
name of “dog watch” from the fact of its being “a watch cur- 
tailed.” The view of the famous Mariposa Grove was disappoint- 


_ing. Through one great red pine the road runs and the stage- 
coach passes; but the big trees are not grou 


together, but 
separated and scattered among others of smaller and ordinary 
growth. The uniform grey of the Yosemite Valley makes the 
place look grim and cold, in spite of its undoubted grandeur. Our 

lorer says that she would aw “ given worlds” for a streak of 
colour. In California Lady Stafford saw Sarah Bernhardt and 
Mrs. Langtry act. She did not think the English actress at all at 
home in the part of Galatea. She went up in a lift to the upper 
floor of an hotel with Mlle. Bernhardt, who had a “4 tiger-cat 
with her whose fierce growlings greatly disturbed the harmony 
of the party in the elevator. Lady Stafford’s book is kindly and 
good-tempered ; but she would have done better if she had avoided 
mentioning by name the persons whose conversation she found 
prosy or whose entertainments she thought dull. 


SIR R. TEMPLE’S LORD LAWRENCE.* 


HEN Lord Lawrence died, just ten years ago, after a short 
illness, his eminent services were, on the whole, fittingly 
acknowledged by the public and the press, He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, while friends, adherents, pupils, and poli- 
ticians of all shades and sects stood round his grave. A statue 
erected by public subscription adorns one of the open spaces in 


.the Metropolis. A funeral oration or sermon was delivered by 


Dean Stanley; and his biography, in two volumes, has been 
written by a very competent hand. Yet it may be asked whether 
the controversy which, during his last years, raged on the Central 
Asian question did not somewhat hinder the appreciation of a 
strong character and a remarkable career. The late Lord Ellen- 
borough once said that military success was the only kind of 
success about which there could be no doubt. Its effect was im- 
mediate as well as permanent. About oratory, finance, admini- 
stration, and statesmanship there may always be two opinions. 
Contemporaries will continue to discuss characters and policies 
With a vehemence prompted by admiration or by dislike and dis- 
trust. Posterity takes up and prolongs the controversy. We 


‘still differ about Pitt and Fox, and long after our day writers 
and speakers will think very differently of men who are filling 


large spaces in our own annals. But there is no doubt of the 


capacity of a general who successfully invades and conquers the 


country of an enemy or defends his own. With a fierce battle 
fought and won blunders are forgotten and criticism ends. Lord 
Gough, by annihilating the Sikh army at Guzerat, made men 
forget for a time that Chillianwalla was something very like a 
drawn battle. And while speakers may be found to question 
the policy of the most eminent statesmen who have governed 


“~* Lord Lawrence. By Sir Richard Temple, G.C.S.I., Bart., M.P. 
London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 1889. 


India, from Lord Wellesley to Lord Dufferin, none but the most 
audacious and fatuous has a word to say against Indian generals 
now living—Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir Frederick Roberts, and 
Sir Donald Stewart. 

The time is now come when a right and full estimation may be 
formed of the career and character of Lord Lawrence; and Sir 
Richard Temple helps us to form it. “ Not that the Viceroy’s 
former secretary and disciple rushes into controversy and attacks 
others in order to glorify his chief. This neat little volume in 
red tells us what Lord Lawrence did, and also how he did it. 
There is a good summary of the history of the time in the bio- 
graphy by Mr. Bosworth Smith. But what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
called “ the power of conduct” is by Sir Richard brought promi- 
nently into light. The author might, we think, have made some 
graceful allusion to the work of Mr. Bosworth Smith, and have 
referred readers to it for ampler details. But we do not doubt 
that Sir Richard’s two hundred pages are based on authentic 
records and personal intimacy. He came under Lord Lawrence’s 
vigorous rule at a time when the Punjab was being pacified, 
civilized, and consolidated with a celerity and a certainty not 
displayed to the same extent in any other Indian province. Lord 
Lawrence liked and ensured obedience; but he never kept his 
subordinates at a distance. And here we have from the pen of 
a trusted secretary succinct and accurate information of the way 
in which the Chief Commissioner and the Viceroy worked; how 
he rode about ; how he bore up against attacks of illness that 
never clouded his mind; how he dealt with letters of routine and 
with despatches of great moment; how he chatted with agri- 
culturists and how he harangued Princes and Chiefs in their own 
dialect. Nowhere does Sir Richard Temple intrude himself on 
the reader. The book is not epitaphium vivi auctoris. It is a 
graphic sketch of the living statesman and a tribute to the 
memory of the dead. In method, proportion, and arrangement 
of materials, and, above all, for its clear and animated style, it is 
one of the best productions that has ever come from the same 
prolific pen. We shall be surprised if its perusal does not send 
readers back for more information to Mr. Bosworth Smith. 

John Lawrence, born at Richmond, in Yorkshire, was really 
an Ulster man of Scotch-Irish parentage. He united the quick- 
ness of the Irishman to the caution and resolution of the Scotch. 
His education, Sir Richard remarks pointedly, was more cal- 
culated to form the character than to train the intellect. He 
underwent a discipline rigid and stern even for those days, and 
he picked up a fair amount of knowledge at three small schools, 
went to Haileybury at seventeen, carried off some prizes and a 
gold medal, and reached India in 1830 during the administration 
of Lord William Bentinck. His Indian service can be clearly 
divided into three acts. For the first ten years he was a 
his work, and learning it thoroughly. Then came furlough an 
the second portion of his service at Delhi, the Jullunder Doab, 
and Lahore. In this period occurred two Sikh campaigns; the 
introduction into a land of battles and a population of soldiers of 
the machinery of civil administration, equitable and just and not 
too advanced for the country and the inhabitants; and at the 
end the rise, progress, and defeat of the Mutiny. Then came a 
period of comparative repose when Lawrence was in the Indian 
Council at Westminster and was one of the trusted advisers of 
the late Lord Halifax. The curtain then rises on the last act, 
that of the Viceroyalty. Ten years of peaceful retirement in 
England with the episode of the School Board complete the 
record of a life of action and obedience to the call of duty. 

To many minds the early career of John Lawrence, en in 
revenue and police work in the districts of Delhi, Paniput, 
Goorgaon, and Etawa will always be the most attractive. All men 
who have risen to eminence as statesmen, lawyers, soldiers, or 
divines, have always given close attention to the details of their 
emery But Lawrence, though he had previous examples 

fore him, was left way much to himself in the adaptation of 
omg to the complex requirements of Indian district life. 

e know hardly anything to be compared with the training of an 
Indian Civil servant ruling a frontier district and dealing with a 
robust and manly population; agriculturists by inheritance, 
soldiers by proclivity, possibly raiders and cattle-stealers by sheer 
force of circumstances. The experience of John Lawrence at 
such times was not peculiar to himself. It was that of scores of 
others governing partly by Regulation and law, but much more: 
by force of character, and reconciling Hindus and Mahommedans 
to a foreign rule, as Lord Dufferin has recently told us, by show- 
ing them that the foreigner in a pith hat and an pee coat 
understands the requirements of Oriental society as well as Todar 
Mull or Shir Shah. It is such a man’s principal work to enforce 
order, to check fanaticism, to repress crime, to start schools, 
to make roads, tanks, and bridges; and before any one 
of these necessary objects can be attained, to assess the im- 
memorial land-tax on higher and better principles, and, while 
limiting the demands of the State, to ensure confidence and create 
the sense of private ownership which indigenous despots had 
done very little to foster and now and then a good deal to 
destroy. Many of the old Company's nominees have performed 
these administrative feats. James Thomason, Munro, Robert 
Montgomery, Donald Macleod, George Edmonstone, Christian, 
and Barnes; and others still alive—Sir George Campbell, Mr. 
R. N. Cust, and Sir Richard Temple himself. In knowledge of 
village life, in overcoming obstacles and difficulties by sheer 
determination, John Lawrence was second to none. Of political 
and diplomatic training at that period he had no experience. He 
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was not, like Metcalfe, a political officer at the Court of Scindia, 
and the negotiator of a treaty with Ranjit Sing, at the age of 
twenty-one ; nor did he, like Elphinstone, ride by the side of a 
great captain winning the first of his hundred fights. But he 
acquired that deep insight into native character and agricultural 
life which enabled him, when in charge of new Provinces, to put 
society on a new and firm basis; and as Viceroy, in a larger 
field, to solve problems about tenant-rights and superior owner- 
ship much more difficult than anything that has come before 
judicial tribunals in Ireland. Sir Richard dwells, for a page or 
two, on the vigour and energy shown by Lawrence in forwarding 
the siege-train with stores and munitions from Delhi to the camp 
of Lord Hardinge and Lord Gough. This display of administra- 
tive ability elicited the approbation of the Governor-General, and 
secured for Lawrence the charge of the newly annexed Territory 
which he administered with perhaps more of freedom, combined 
with responsibility, than he ever enjoyed before or afterwards. 
That, when the Sikh army was hopelessly beaten in 1849, and the 
Punjab was annexed, he should form one of the Board of Admi- 
nistration, was a matter of course. But here events did not run 
quite as smoothly as in the Trans-Sutlej Province. He differed 
in important matters with his brother Henry. The President was 
all for a large outlay on Imperial and Local Works, for pe 
tuating the system of collecting the revenue in kind, for main- 
taining inviolate alienations of land made by previous rulers, in 
favour of ministers, priests, military chiefs, superior landlords, as 
well as the loose and dissolute hangers-on of an Eastern Court. 
John Lawrence insisted on cash payments; counted the cost 
before he consented to erect huge buildings and to commit him- 
self to grand schemes; and thought that grantees and jaghirdars 
were sufficiently well treated if their rent-free tenures were con- 
tinued for two or three generations, and if shrines, wells, and 
groves were exempted from payment of revenue as long as the 
possessors devoted their proceeds to the purposes of the original 
tors. Sothe brothers had to be parted by the vigorous hand 
of Lord Dalhousie, who saw that differences of opinion, bene- 
ficial at first, had become noxious, were weakening respect for 
authority, and were delaying all progress. No one who has 
watched the careers of the two Lawrences will deny that the 
elder brother showed occasionally touches of creative genius 
and chivalrous delicacy in treatment of the chiefs. But it 
would have been impossible for a man of Lord Dalhousie’s views 
and character, in a choice of difficulties, to have retained Henry 
and sent John Lawrence away. What is creditable is that the 
friendship of the two brothers was never impaired by this long 
paper strife. On the episodes of the Mutiny Sir Richard Temple 
touches with his usual tact and skill. Here we find the only 
error in the whole sketch. Lawrence was not at Murree, in the 
Hills, when the storm burst. He was at Rawal Pindi, in the 
plains ; and, while the disarmament of the Sepoys of Lahore was 
the act of Sir Robert Montgomery and General Corbett who 
commanded the troops, similar disarmaments were effected by 
Lawrence himself at other stations, and it is a striking tribute to 
the heroic calmness of Englishmen amidst difficulties that might 
have dismayed a Roman Senate, that the ordinary routine of 
business in all the courts and tribunals went on in the Punjab 
during that summer as if nothing was at stake. Courts were 
held, revenue was collected, suits were decided, men went to 
Kacheri daily and everywhere, as if all were peace and quiet. 
Some years afterwards Hannah, Lady Trevelyan, when her 
husband was in Council at Simla, asked Lord Lawrence about 
his hopes and fears at that crisis. Lawrence was no courtier and 
‘was not much given to quoting poetry, but he said at once ina 
simple and unaffected tone, “ Why ! T thought of your brother's 
lines, as they seemed to fit the occasion— 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds,” &c. 


The odds, as all the histories tell us, were fearful enough. That 
the tide was stemmed, that waverers were conciliated, conspirators 
were disarmed, military instincts appealed to, and that Delhi 
was stormed, is due to Lawrence and to his subordinates, civil 
and military, many of whom he had trained and by all of whom 
he was splendidly served. It is as useless to discuss what might 
have happened if the Delhi force had retired as it would be to 
speculate on what might have happened if Blucher had failed to 
arrive in time at Waterloo. With the Viceroyalty there was, of 
course, more of apparent dignity and influence and less of direct 
personal force. Colleagues ‘had to be consulted, arguments and 
minutes to be answered. The English jurist, the general with 
a natural aptitude for financial discussion, the civilian mem- 
bers from Lower Bengal, who knew little of village com- 
munities, but much of big estates, landholders’ associations, and 
the requirements of merchants and planters, urged their own 
views with all the force and pertinacity which Indian training 
lends to honesty of purpose cal nelionan of pen. Lawrence occa- 
sionally “chafed” at restriction and delay. His colleagues were 
never defiant or obstructive; but they saw matters in different 
aspects. Yet the out-turn of the five years’ administration was 
much solid and enduring work. The lot of the English soldier 
‘was improved. —- sums were spent for his health, comfort, 
and recreation. Railways and canals were provided for in the 
yearly estimates. The comparatively new subject of sanitation 
was we ped taken up, and municipal life was “ quickened,” as 
Sir Richard puts it, not by a ridiculous and premature confidence 


trates and the civil engineers, but by the gradual development 
of civic institutions in large towns. Finance gave some troy 
but a new mode of taxation was devised, and five millions spent 
on barracks sufficiently account for any deficit. Some y 
knotty problems about rent and tenant-proprietorship, as we haye 
said, were settled in Oudh and the Punjab. Two or three smal] 
but expensive campaigns were brought to a satisfactory issue, and 
judicious abstinence from entanglements in the civil war raging in 
Afghanistan enabled the Indian Government to aid the Amir of 
that country at the right moment, and prepared the way for the 
policy of Lord Mayo which lasted full seven years. 

Not the least interesting part of this little volume is the in. 
sight a into Lawrence’s character and mode of doing business, 
It will be confirmed by such of his subordinates as are still alive 
He owed nothing to Parliamentary influence or political followi . 
in England ; and it may be said that, trusted by both parties, he 
did quite as well without it. His intimate knowle ge of the 
machinery of Anglo-Indian government saved him from the year 
or two of inaction through which most Viceroys have to 
He had an exact knowledge of the functions of the Eurasian clerk 
and the English Commissioner, of the native Tahsildar and the 
Kotwal ; and as Viceroy he had only to learn the art of managi 
colleagues and instructing the public. He said of himself:— 
“1 know when a fellow is talking or writing nonsense, and if I 
can’t answer him offhand, I can soon find some one who can.” In 
disposing of the immense mass of correspondence which, in spite 
of the division of labour in the Cabinet introduced by Lord 
Canning, still encumbers the Viceroy, Lawrence was quick and 
methodical; rapid in dealing with ordinary work; cautious in 
making up his mind on big questions; determined to act when he 
had made it. The efficiency of some other first-class Viceroys and 
Councillors whom we could name has been sometimes lessened 
by an unfortunate habit of procrastination. Boxes remained piled 
one on the other equally in the hot palaces of Calcutta and the 
cool retreats of Simla. Important documents lay smothered in 
bundles of petty references, while more impatient colleagues 
murmured, and heads of great departments were slightly dis- 
heartened. But Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Commissioners 
had not long to wait for Lord Lawrence's deliverances, though he 
sometimes had to remind them that their replies and minutes 
were over-due. In fact, he knew exactly when to deliberate and 
when to be sharp and quick. No one could write better and 
clearer State papers when a vast question obliged him to put out 
his strength. But more often a few pencil marks on the margi 
of a report, unambiguous and decisive, told his secretaries w 
sort of draft to prepare. No wonder that Lord Halifax com- 
mended the celerity, precision, and completeness of the work done 
by the Indian Cabinet between 1864 and 1869. As a judge of 
character Lord Lawrence.was very rarely wrong. He had no 
liking for men who wanted to be placed in showy situations where 
they could be talked about. But, like Lord Palmerston, he never 
threw over honest and hardworking subordinates if they 
happened to make a mistake. Once or twice he expressed a doubt 
of the character and capacity of certain individuals which was 
thought unfair at the time, but which events completely justified. 
And when it came to vindicating his own measures of protection 
for the voiceless tenantry of Oudh he intimated in explicit 
language that he would stand or fall by the acceptance or rejection 
of his policy. As one of Trollope'’s novels has it for a title, “ He 
knew he was right,” and in this case he was quite right. 

Sir Richard Temple does not for a moment disguise the fact 
that there may be various opinions on the Central Asian question, 
our interference or non-interference in Afghanistan, and 
Orissa famine. But as to the excellence of Lord Lawrence's 
aims, the vigour and consistency of his internal administration, 
his unshaken fortitude and resolution in times of great peri 
there ought not to be two opinions. Sir Richard Temple does 
not say that Lord Lawrence was a versatile and many-sided 
man or an orator, and he never wrote a line of poetry nor con- 
tributed a single article to any one magazine. ‘The glimpse 
which is given of his domestic life, its homeliness, repose, and 
purity, is singularly attractive and delightful. Hard at work for 
years in the service of the State and the people, he had always 
time for the claims of family or friends. The generation which 
knew him best is rapidly ing away. The next may learn & 
good deal from that period of Indian history which he helped to 
make. It may learn still more from this excellent sketch of his 
heroic character and unsullied life. 


CHAUCER’S MINOR POEMS.* 


A GOOD edition of the minor poems of the first great English 
poet has long been wanted, and Professor Skeat was cer- 
tainly the best man obtainable for the purpose of editing It. 
Indeed, but for one or two little matters we could wish no better 
editor. Those little matters we shall pass over very lightly ; for 
our purpose is the reverse of polemical. We regret the exclusion 
of The Court of Love and The Flower and the Leaf. And wes 

ourselves always continue to quote them as Chaucer's, and to 
think them possibly his till some better claimant appears. But 
we shall not do more than is sufficient for the decent mainte 
nance of our opinion in the way of reviving here the rather 
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in the ability of Baboos and village lawyers to supplant the magis- 


* Chaucer’s Minor Poems. Edited by Rev. W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 
Press. 1889. 
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gerimonious squabbles which have taken place as to their genuine- 
We shall only remark that Dr. Skeat, with the other 
adversaries of these and of The Romaunt of the Rose, seems to us 
alittle to misunderstand the — of at least some of those 
who do not agree with him. That position, as far as we are our- 
selves concerned, may be briefly stated. In the first place, what 
js called the internal evidence argument from dialect, versifica- 
tion, and so forth, must always be rather parlous to trust to, so 
as we have, as Dr. Skeat himself tells us here, the same 
scholar telling us at one time that “no one can suppose that A 
wrote B,” and at another that A certainly did write it, and so 
Jong as we find that the existing Romaunt being divided into A 
B, an excellent German scholar thinks A is Chaucer's and B 
jg not; while Dr. Skeat, an excellent English scholar, is quite 
sure that A is not Chaucer's, though B perhaps may be. In other 
words, the trumpet must give less uncertain sounds before we fall 
obediently in line when it speaks. Secondly, when Dr. Skeat 
s with contempt (it must be understood that his alma sdegnosa 
js only that of the scholar with pen in hand) of those “ who think 
that Chaucer learnt the language of a century after his own death in 
order to qualify himself for writing The Court of Love,” he again 
misunderstands a little the position which we at least take. 
That position is simple. You may safely reject a poem if it is 
written in an older dialect than that of its author’s day, unless 
there is any chance of a factitious lingua poetica like Spenser's 
having been used. You may again safely reject things like the 
pseudo-Chaucerian ballade translated from Alain Chartier 
when, as Dr. Skeat points out, the author was scarcely out of his 
cradle at the time of the supposed translator's death. But you 
can never safely reject work which is merely younger in form or 
rent form, because you never can be sure what tricks copyists 
may have played, even if, which is not always the case, the 
forms are certainly and indisputably younger. And so no more ; 
for, as we have said, our present purpose is to discuss what 
Professor Skeat has given us, and not to quarrel with him for 
what he has not. 

The book includes nearly all the Poems commonly attributed 
to Chaucer since Tyrwhitt, except the three greater works, the 
Canterbury Tales, Troilus and Creseide, and the Legend of Good 
Women, and except, also, the three important works just re- 
ferred to which Dr. Skeat unluckily rejects. The other rejected 
pieces are quite unimportant—that is to say, there appear here 
the A B C, the Complaint unto Pity, the Book of the Duchess, the 
Complaint of Mars, the Parliament of Fowls, Merciless Beauty, 
Annelida (Dr. Skeat prefers one ”, but the other form is prettier), 
and Arcite, Words unto Adam, the House of Fame, the Former 
Age, Fortune, Truth, Gentilesse, Lack of Steadfastness against 
Women, the two Envoys to Secogan and Bukton, the Complaint 

Venus, the Empty Purse Proverbs, and, as an appendix, three 
plaints of various kinds. Some excellent introductory 
matter, two hundred pages of notes, fifty of glossary and indices 
make up a handy and, in all ways of inclusion, very satisfactory 
ume. 

The edition, we say, was wanted. Dr. Skeat points out that 
Tyrwhitt’s edition (the one-volume edition, which, once issued 
by Moxon, now published, we believe, by Messrs. Routledge, he 
justly commends as handy, and which, as it contains all we 
want, we ourselves prefer to any other) does not contain an 
edited text of the minor poems of the excellent scholar whose 
name it bears. Tyrwhitt “edited” the Canterbury Tales, but 
merely reprinted the minor poems, though he has notes on them, 
and his glossary applies. The MSS. and early editions 
being numerous, critical editing is by no means superfluous, while 
there is often plenty of room for commentary of the exegetic 
kind. The cleverest reader could hardly find out for himself that 
the Venus of the Complaint of Mars (and of the ay mere of 
Venus, too) was Isabel of Castille, Pedro the Cruel’s daughter, 
Duchess of York, and that the Mars was, appropriately enough, 
not her husband. There is no excessive scandal about this fair 
Isabel, who was, however, unlike her father, by no means 
“cruel.” “She was somewhat wanton in her youth, but at 
length became a hearty penitent,” says a MS. scandalmonger of 
the less uncharitable kind; and Mars was John Holland, of 
Huntingdon and Exeter. This is not absolutely superfluous 
information. Nor are the poems wanting in many cruces, 
linguistic and other, which it is good for the scholar, properly 
helped, to grapple with. Perhaps, indeed, they are minor poems 
in more senses than one. Few of them—the House of Fame is 
the chief exception—have either the dramatic or the poetical 
merit of the greater and better known works. Part of them is 
mere translation, part the kind (if we may use such a word 
of such a man) of hack-writing of which Chaucer's French masters 
and fellow-scholars in France produced such an_ intolerable 
quantity ; the pious alphabet poem of the A B C, for instance, 
— from Guillaume de Deguileville, would be almost 
absolutely without interest if it were not Chaucer’s. The 
“Complaint unto” or “of” “Pity” is better, and much more 

cerian, but is still far from being in his best manner. 
We grow “warmer” with the Book of the Duchess. Here, 
—T there is abundant borrowing from French originals 
{ e way, Dr. Skeat will have French censors down on him 
if he continues to repeat the old belief that Clopinel is a name 
of personal application), the colour and variety and move- 
ment are Chaucer's. There are some not a — 
im it, particularly the famous Eclympastere, a name 0: 
Which so pleanedl Soslesart that he borrowed it bodily, and which 


is as much estropié as any one of Froissart’s own experiments 
in the nomenclature of English knights. Nobody knows what 
it means, though the first half may be Ovid’s “Icelos” in 
accusative, and the last may be anything or nothing. “Phobetora,” 
the word which follows “ Icelon® in Ovid, we do not think it can 
be. But why, in the “complaint” of the preternuptial loves of 
Isabel of York and the Earl of Huntingdon, afterwards Duke of 
Exeter, does Dr. Skeat substitute, even with due warning, a 
factitious line out of Troilus and Creseide for the true line 73 ? 
This is surely exceeding editorial discretion, which might have 
been satisfied with asterisks, if the simple statement contained in 
the original was too shocking for it. 

The astrological byplay of this poem is very curious and cha- 
racteristic; but we think Dr. Skeat builds too much on the 
“ Princess” of the Envoy in the connected Complaint of Venus. 
No doubt Isabel was a king’s daughter; but the use of “ Prince” 
and “ Princess” is so stereotyped in Envoys, and the words them- 
selves were used with so little of the limitation of modern mean- 
ing, that not much can be built on this. However, there are 
other things pointing to the daughter of Pedro. There is more 
Chaucer than in any of these in the Parliament of Fowls; for 
here we have the Chaucerian humour, the Chaucerian love of 
nature, and something of the sweet perfection of Chaucerian 
metre, all at once. Here is the list of trees which Spenser copied, 
and which has something like a regular literary genealogy. The 
three roundels on “ Merciless Beauty” are of chiefly formal inte- 
rest. Not so Annelida and Arcite. There is every reason to 
believe with Dr. Skeat that, though the “ Arcite” of this and of 
the Knight's Tale are quite different persons, the poem did 
actually serve Chaucer as a kind of study for perhaps his greatest 
work. And, early as Annelida is, there are Peautdtul lines in it, 
such as (giving the right quantities) :— 

How that Arcite Annelida so sore 

Hath thirled with the point of remembraince. 
Very different from all these is the unfinished House of Fame. 
Chaucer is, perhaps, never at his full majesty except when he 
uses the decasyllable, but his octosyllabic lines have, as all men 
know or ought to know, an incomparable lightness and grace. No 
poet’s work in this measure better deserves the epithet often given 
to it by French critics of sautillant, “ skipping,” while it never in 
Chaucer's hands falls into the triviality which is a constant fault 
with it in French poets themselves. 

Not the least interest, of course, to be found in these minor 
poems is to be found in the fact that most of them are either de- 
monstrably or probably early, and, as in the case of Arcite and 
Annelida, in a manner studies. But they have quite sufficient and 
different intrinsic attraction of their own, and few of them—those 
few being usually translations or quite insignificant pieces—fail 
to show that “ genial” quality which is Chaucer's alone of pre- 
sixteenth-century bards in English, and which is the main argu- 
ment against depriving him of The Court of Love and The Flower 
and the Leaf. The ingenious and patriotic Frenchmen who have 
tried to prove that Chaucer was only an adaptor of French 
trouvéres, unwittingly fell upon a line of argument which esta- 
blishes more than any other the Englishman’s greatness. We 
are disposed to think that no one fully appreciates Chaucer—we 
know that we did not, after reading him with delight from 
boyhood—till he has also read his immediate French predeces- 
sors and masters. No one of these, except William of Lorris, 
who, indeed, can hardly be called his hacatiints predecessor at all, 
has anything motrin: Poe the marvellous grace of Chaucer, the 
singular combination of learned artistic design with fresh appre- 
ciation of nature. And Lorris is totally destitute of Chaucer’s 
humour, his depth, his knowledge of the world. No one of the 
sag snags except the second author of the Roman de la Rose, 

as these latter qualities in a measure that is even comparable 
to Chaucer's, while John of Meung has little or no grace, and 
indeed few strictly poetical qualities. Still worse are Chaucer's 
English followers (the Scotch are notoriously a little better, 
though we must go to Dunbar before they can be mentioned 
in the same breath with him). The “live” quality, which 
is so generally wanting in the voluminous and by no means 
uninteresting work of Sustomn and Machault, as well as in 
that of Froissart in verse, the poetical charm which seems to 
have scorned to ce Occleve and Gower and even Lydgate, 
exist side by side in Chaucer, and though it cannot be said by 
any critical person that they exist in these minor poems as they 
exist in the best part of the Canterbury Tales, they are here too. 
If it had only been that he has given us an excuse for reading 
them again we should thank Dr. Skeat for this handsome edition ; 
but as it is he has given us the opportunity of reading them to 
new edification. 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY.* 


A BOOK on Teutonic Mythology, or on any mythology, which 
is not only learned, but judicious, not only erudite, but full 
of caution, which is ingenious without being py | conjectural, 
deserves welcome. Dr. Rydberg’s work, bef well Englished by 
Dr. Anderson, American Minister at Copenhagen, treats chiefly 
of Scandinavian tradition. The book is long, perhaps it might 


* Teutonic Mythology. By Viktor Rydberg, Ph.D. Translated from 
the i by Kasmus B. Anderson, LL.D, London : Swan Sonnenschein 
1889. 
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have been more clearly arranged, and certainly it might have 
more graciously and easily lent itself to the reading. It is a 
ponderous book; the scientific examination of most complicated 
evidence is not too searching, but is, perhaps, too visibly laborious. 
Dr. Rydberg speaks somewhere of the conclusion “to which I 
am struggling on.” As we follow we feel like the fairy princes 
before whom the enchanted hedges did not open of their own 
accord. We also have to struggle through the thorns and brakes 
of very arduous country. We cannot but think that Dr. Rydbe 
might have smoothed the way, first, by a short, compendious, an 
luminous statement of the principal myths ; then by a tabulated 
account of the authorities, with their dates. His method, though 
thorough, borders on the tedious; but against this must be set 
the common sense and power of estimating evidence, which are 
such rare qualities in mythological writers. 

Of these good elements in Dr. Rydberg’s work we may offer a 
few examples. One of the difficulties of the Northern mytholo- 
gist is to trace the same character under his many titles, most of 
which are either “honour-giving names,” or names bestowed in 
memory of some adventure, or periphrases invented according to 
the taste of Scandinavian poetry. Thus we find, mentioned once, 
and once only, an important creative being called Modsogner. Is 
this a real name, or a skald’s epithet, as rroXimopOos, for example, 
is the epithet of Odysseus? Well, Egillson, in his Lexikon, 
translates the name “ Mead-drinker,” and this leads us to Mimer, 
who kept the well of enchanted mead. The ordinary mythologist 
would ask no more—nay, he would be happy with much 
less ; and he would identity Modsogner with Mimer. But Dr. 
a says, “Still nothing can be built simply on the definition 
ofa name, even if it is correct beyond a doubt.” Nothing can be 
built simply on the definition of a name! And yet towering 
edifices of cloudy theory have been created on names—on 
“Daphne,” “ Athene,” and so forth—even when their definitions 
were absolutely uncertain. 

To take another example of Dr. Rydberg’s common sense. 
The question arises, Are the resemblances between Indian, Per- 
sian, and Teutonic myths derived from an age of common habita- 
tions before the Aryan wandering of the peoples? Many a myth- 
ologist would say so instantly; do they not derive the little dog 
of the Sleeping Beauty from the same source as the Sanskrit 
Hound of Dawn? But Dr. Rydberg writes thus. The passage 
is valuable, and can easily be detached from the context :— 


' The similarity between the Teutonic and Iranian traditions is so con- 
y nape se that the question is irresistible—Whether it is not originally, from 
e standpoint of historical descent, one and the same myth, which, but 
little affected by time, has been preserved by the Teutonic Aryans around 
the Baltic, and by the Iranian Aryans in Baktria and Persia? But the 
answer to the question requires the greatest caution. The psychological 
similarity of races may, on account of the limitations of the human fancy, 
and in the midst of similar conditions and environments, create myths 
which resemble each other, although they were produced spontaneously by 
different races in different parts of the earth. This may happen in the 
same manner as primitive implements, tools, and dwellings which resemble 
each other may have been invented and used by races far separated from 
each other, not by the one learning from the other how these things were 
to be made, nor on account of a common descent in antiquity. The simi- 
larity is the result of similar circumstances. It was the same want which 
was to be satisfied ; the same human logic found the manner of satisfying 
the want; the same materials offered themselves for the accomplishment 
of the end, and the same universal conceptions of form were active in the 
development of the problems. Comparative mythology will never become 
a science in the strict sense of this word before it ceases to build hypotheses 
on a solitary similarity, or even on several or many resemblances between 
mythological systems geographically separated, unless these resemblances 
unite themselves and form a whole, a mythical unity, and unless it appears 
that this mythical unity in turn enters as an element into a greater com- 
plexity, which is similar in fundamental structure and similar in its cha- 
raeteristic details. Especially should this rule be strictly observed when 
we compare the myths of peoples who neither by race nor language can 
be traced back to a prehistoric unity. But it is best not to relax the 
severity of the rules even when we compare the myths of peoples who, like 
the Teutons, the Iranians, and the Rigveda-Aryans, have the same origin 
end same language; who through centuries, and even long after their 
separation, have handed down from generation to geueration similar 
mythological conceptions and mythical traditions. 


On this whole question, the common Aryan home of some myths, 
Dr. Rydberg’s book leaves us in the uncertainty where it found 
us. example of Jima’s home, in Zend, where the fairest men 
and things dwell, surviving the winter of the world, is curiously 
like the Paradise of Gudmund in medieval sagas, and like Mimer’s 
ve, where certain “living folk” survive the world’s ruin. 
is place, again, is like the Homeric Elysium, whither Helen 
and Odysseus are to be translated without tasting death. The 
s are alike ; but did the ideas arise in a home common to 

the ancestors of Scandinavians and Iranians ? 

This is a question which we really cannot pretend to answer. 
All the Scandinavian religion rests on the belief in an early 
world war, which brought disunion, misery, division among gods 
and men. The deeds done in that war have still to be avenged, 
and avenged they will be in “ a wolf-age, a war-age, an axe-age, 
a sword-age.” Then comes the twilight of the gods, the fimbul 
winter, a new glacial period, and then again are things restored 
and reformed. Balder succeeds Odin, and a happier mankind 
is born from the diellers in Mimer’s grove. Now this is, in 
essence, the theory of Kalpas, and of destructions and _recon- 
structions of the world. The idea is most familiar in the Deluge 
Legend, but even the Australian blacks have their wind-age, and 
fire-age, periods of ruin, as well as their flood. The Aztecs had 
ee and the gods who died in one destruction were 
magically revived in another “ dispensation.” It is clear, then, 


that a hypothesis of alternate ruins and revivals of the world 
natural agencies may arise among widely scattered and uncon. 
nected peoples. The question is, Could this example of a de 
struction by winter, with a new world provided for by keepj 
some persons and plants and beasts in a guarded paradise, arise 
only among men of one race? Dr. Rydberg sums up his own 
conclusions thus :— 

What the Aryan-Asiatic myth here given has in common with the 
Teutonic one concerning the subterranean persons in Mimer’s grove can be 
summarized in the following words: 

The lower world has a ruler, who does not belong to the group of im. 
mortal celestial beings, but enjoys the most friencly relations with the 
godhead, and is the possessor of great wisdom. In his kingdom flow jp. 
exhaustible fountains, and a tree grown out of its soil spreads its foli 
over his dwelling, where he serves the mead of inspiration, which the gods 
are fond of and which he was the first to prepare. A terrible winter 
threatened to destroy everything on the surface of the earth. Then the 
ruler of the lower world built on his domain a well-fortified citadel, within 
which neither destructive storms, nor S- ills, nor moral evil, nor 
sickness, nor aging, nor death can come. Thither he transferred the best 
and fairest human beings to be found on earth, and decorated the enclosed 
garden with the most beautiful and useful trees and plants. The purpose 
of this garden is not simply to protect the beings collected there duri 
the great winter; they are to remain there through all historical ages, 
When these come to an end, there comes a great conflagration and then 
a regeneration of the world. The renewed earth is to be filled with the 
beings who have been protected by the subterranean citadel. The people 
who live there have an instructor in the pure worship of the gods and in 
the precepts of morality, and in accordance with these precepts they are to 
live for ever a just and happy life. ic 

It should be added that the two beings whom the Iranian ruler of the 
lower world is said to have honoured are found or have equivalents in 
= Teutonic mythology. Both are there put in theogonic connection with 

We should add that the name of Mimer, the owner of the Scan- 
dinavian sanctuary, is by some connected with the Indian Manu, 
The reader may draw his own conclusions as to whether the Zend 
and the Northern myths are of separate origin; we confess that 
we only reach suspense of judgment. To take another case, the 
whole fable of Odin’s theft of Suttung’s mead is of the same 
order as the Indian theft of Soma. But then the distant 
Thlinkeets have their fable of the theft of water from the magic 
well by Yehl, wearing raven’s feathers in his flight. Is there any 
connexion of race or transmission of story here? Once more, 
only the mistletoe can wound Balder. But only the bulrush can 
wound one of the two antagonistic brothers in the Iroquois cos- 
mogonic myth. There is here no probability of similar origin, 
and little chance of transmission. The elements, in fact the 
atoms, of mythical fancy are perhaps universally distributed. Is 
there a point where the complexity of their combination into 
similar patterns justifies us in holding that the resemblances can- 
not have been independently evolved, that they must be common 
traditions of Iranians, say, and Scandinavians? An interesting 
example is in the fire-legends of Agni and Heimdal (pp. 399-495). 
On the other hand, the well-known resemblances of Ymir and 
Purusha, the giants out of whose bodies the world is made, have 
their companions in the Babylonian legends of Omorca, and 
fragments of similar faiths occur in Egypt, among the Iroquois, 
the Tinnehs, and other very distant he. me We cannot profess 
to have reached a definite opinion, though the close parallels of 
Scandinavia and Iran certainly seem to suggest community of 
origin. 

Among the many interesting passages of Dr. Rydberg’s book 
is a comparison of the old and heathen migration legends of the 
North with the learned medieval theoryyby which the Teutonic 
races came from Troy. Trojans were to the middle ages what the 
Lost Tribes are to the Anglo-Israelites. Dr. Rydberg’s most 
penetrating and ingenious criticism discovers how the learned 
men of the middle ages combined the old native legend with the 
borrowed classical material. Even more important is his analysis 
of the Gylfaginning, showing how Christian theorists worked over 
and perverted the heathen cosmography and theory of the next 
world. Dr. Rydberg demolishes the usual notions about Hel, 
and the theory that “a straw-death” meant exclusion from the 

joys of the blessed. The cleverness of his use of some songs in 
the saga of Egil Skalagrimm’s son is particularly notable. In 
fact, here we have a mythologist with a full knowledge of his 
sources and with an astonishing skill in cross-examining them, as 
it were, in disengaging the heathen data from the more or less 
Christianized medieval versions. The task is most difficult and 
laborious, the process of comparing and disentangling is occasion- 
ally even tedious, but it is always, we think, judiciously, if not 
very divertingly, done. Many of the old stories from Saxo and 
other medieval authors are entertaining, and have almost the 
peculiar cachet of the Celtic fancy, as here :— 

During his wanderings in the forests of the East Hadding has had 
wonderful adventures and passed through great trials. Saxo tells one of 
these adventures. He and Hardgrep, Vagnhofde’s daughter, came late one 
evening to a dwelling where they got lodgings for the night. The husband 
was dead, but not yet buried. For the purpose of learning Hadding’s 
destiny, Hardgrep engraved speech-runes (see No. 70) on a piece of w 
and asked Hadding to place it under the tongue of the dead one. The 
latter would in this wise recover the power of speech and prophecy. So it 
came to pass. But what the dead one sang in an awe-inspiring voice W#s 
a curse on Hardgrep, who had compelled him to return from life in the 
lower world to life on earth, and a prediction that an avenging Niflheim 
demon would inflict punishment on her for what she had done. A follow- 
ing night, when Hadding and Hardgrep had sought shelter in a bower of 
twigs and branches, which they had gathered, there appeared a gigantic 
hand groping under the ceiling of the bower. The frightened Hadding 
waked Hardgrep. She then rose in all her giant strength, seized the 


mysterious hand, and bade Hadding cut it off with his sword. He 
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attempted to do this, but from the wounds he inflicted on the ghost’s hand 
there issued matter or venom more than blood, and the ye seized 
Hardgrep with its iron claws and tore her into pieces. 

Here is another example :— 

Thence the woman brought him to a plain which glittered asin sunshine 
(loca aprica, translation of “ The Glittering Plains”), and there grew 
the plants which she had shown him. This was one side of the river. On 
the other side there was bustle and activity. There Hadding saw two 
armies engaged in battle. They were, his fair guide explained to him, the 
souls of warriors who had fallen in battle, and now imitated the sword- 

they had played on earth. Continuing their journey, they reached 

a place surrounded by a wall, which was difficult to pass through or to 
surmount. Nor did the woman make any effort to enter there, either alone 
or with him: “ It would not have been possible for the smallest or thinnest 
ical being.” They therefore returned the way they had come. But 

re this, and while they stood near the wall, the woman demonstrated 

to Hadding by an experiment that the walled place had a strange nature. 
She jerked the head offa chicken which she had taken with her, and threw 
it over the wall, but the head came back to the neck of the chicken, and 
with a distinct crow it announced “that it had regained its life and 


Did space permit, we would willingly extract the whole 
on Northern heathen morality and retribution (p. 349). Dr. 
Rydberg establishes the existence, as in Egypt, of a judgment 
r death. But we have probably said enough to prove that Dr. 
Anderson’s translation is an indispensable part of the mytho- 
ical library. The book is intended for students ; it does not 
pretend to be popular, and students who neglect it will do so to 
their own blame and loss. We might object to a few phrases, as 
where Tacitus is said to have “ interviewed ” a witness; but why 
take tithe of mint and cumin? The book is a solid piece of hard 
work, and has a very good index, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Wwe do not always agree with M. Brunetiére in questions of 
criticism ; indeed, it would be, perhaps, more frank to say 
that we very frequently disagree with him. On questions of 
poetry, in particular, his standard seems to us unduly arbitrary ; 
and both in poetry and prose he seems to us to set too little store 
distinction of kinds that are not his own kinds. But, now 
M. Scherer has gone, he appears to us by far the best critic 

of the academic type that France has left, his reasoned criticism 
contrasting very favourably with the brilliant, but somewhat in- 
conclusive, chit-chat of M. Lemaitre, and having greater weight 
and erudition than the extremely promising work of M. Faguet, 
the only two authors who, putting veterans like MM. Taine and 
Montégut aside,can be compared with him. Some of these Questions 
decritique(1) show himat his best, the best of all being, perhaps, that 
in which the scientific criticism of the late M. Hennequin, who was 
still living when the article was written, is taken to pieces and 
turned inside out, without any attempt at mockery or “ slating,” 
but in a simple, straightforward fashion of butchering, which is 
craftsmanlike in the extreme. The via media article about 
Gautier is a kind of vicarious palinode—vicarious, for though we 
do not remember that M. Brunetiére himself has ever attacked 
the impeccable one, his school have never allowed anything like 
the ee which he justly gives to Gautier here. On the other 
hand, M. Brunetiére on Baudelaire is still in the gall of bitter- 
ness, through not seeing that all he says about the poet's pose, his 
silly “ Satanic” airs, his barrenness, his tricks of style, may be 
= true, and that yet the indefinable something may be there. 

e same kind of half-compromise (not shilly-shally, but mature 
allowance) which distinguishes the article on Gautier is visible 
in that on Rabelais; while in three papers—“ L’influence des 
femmes dans la littérature francaise,” “ de Maintenon,” 
and “ Montesquieu”"—M. Brundtiere is at home, dealing with 
subjects where nothing shocks his taste and everything helps to 
display his learning. 

It would be cruel to criticize too severely the account which 
Prince Hlenry of Orleans (2), a young man, we believe, scarcely of 
age, gives of his tour a year or two ago in India, where he saw 
the usual sights, and took part in two tiger hunts, one (of which 
he is very proud) got up by himself and his companions in the 
Sunderbunds and the other arranged in the orthodox fashion for 
him, by Lord Dufferin’s help, in the Nepaul Terai. The young 
Prince seems to have enjoyed both much; but declares that he 
Freatly referred the first, and that very few Englishmen know 

w to hunt the Sunderbunds properly. “Perhaps so, perhaps so, 
my dear,” as the pious Roman Catholic prelate sate! on to the 
little boy who said he was no gentleman. Prince Henry having 
been hospitably shown over the Poonah cantonments by the Duke 
of Connaught, thinks that they are very comfortable, but that the 
troops lapped in that luxury “ trouveraient peut-étre quelque 
2 ment x se mesurer avec nos troupes pauvres mais dures.” 

Perhaps so, perhaps so,” again. We wonder whether his Royal 

hness ever read the remarks of a certain Mr. Thackeray on 
the conduct of a very near relation of his own, the Prince de 
Joinville, when that lero smashed his cabin compartments and 
ty — he —_ die rather than not defend from the English 
J ese same lish had just very amicably and peaceabl 
given up to him ? 
We have before us a collection of philosophical and scientific 


(1) Questions de critique. Par F. Brunetitre. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
of?) ay aux Indes, Par le Prince Henri d’Orléans. Paris: 
vy. 


books which deserve longer notice than we can accord them here, 
but which will all, or patos all, of them be welcome to those 
interested in their special subjects. M. Franck’s La Kabbale (3) 
is a book of old repute—older, indeed, than the lives, not to say 
the reputes, of most of us—and it is rather surprising to hear 
that, though long out of print, it has not been reprinted till now. 
M. Richet’s Chaleur animale and M. Falsan’s Période glaciaire (4) 
are two volumes of the well-known Bibliothéque scientifique inter- 
nationale, the former a very complete record and digest of ob- 
servations, the latter dealing chiefly with the subject as it affects 
France and Switzerland, and full of illustrations. M. Souriau’s 
Esthétique du mouvement (5) is a little open to the criticism, so 
often made on modern books of philosophy, that it contains a 
vast amount of industrious observation and not a little ingenious 
hypothesis, but that it does not, on the whole, “ come to much.” 
A different exception may be taken to M. Paulhan’s Activité 
mentale (6), that its nearly six hundred pages, vast as is their 
space, cannot equal the vastness of the title-subject. 

The name of “Théo-Critt ” used to be set to works written 
with a pen light and of the lightest; but since M. Cahu (7) has 
become orthonymous and Boulangist he would appear to have 
hung up this instrument. Perhaps, however, he took it down to 
inform us that “Sir Charles Beresford pérorait 4 Andrews Hall,” 
and to describe Lord Wolseley with the spirituality of a Gaul 
born malign “le glorieux vainqueur de Tell-el-Bachschisch.” 
Such a sentence as this is not promising, but Frenchmen always 
lose their heads and generally their manners over Egypt. “ Gentle- 
means trés certainement, mais pas officiers,” is more polite, but 
linguistically not superior. M. Cahu’s plan is to give a tolerably 
minute sketch of the military and naval strength of each nation, 
followed by a short notice of the political questions on which that 
strength chiefly bears. The idea is not a bad one, but its draw- 
—_ is — Half the book only is fact; the other is a kind 
of congeries of foreign-policy newspaper articles. 

We may notice “nally a suapeietion of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Letters to his Sister, executed (with an essay on “ Lord Beaconsfield 
and the Tory Party” of some merit) by M. A. de Haye (Paris: 
Perrin), and two good reading-books, Tartarin sur les Alpes, 
edited by M. Pétilleau (London: Nutt), and a collection of mili- 
tary Récits, well selected and annotated by M. A. Barrére 
(London: Whittaker). Both these are much above the average ; 
but the curious mania for irrelevant derivation-giving has infected 
M. Pétilleau. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘ y~ appearance of another book on the eternal Eastern 
Question might wring a groan from the patient sufferer 
already intolerably burdened by the makers of books that are 
merely dull and iterative compilations. Now that they are dissi- 
pated in the reading, we are a little ashamed of the anticipations 
aroused by the Princess Annie de Lusignan’s Twelve Years’ Reign 
of H.I.M, Abdul Hamid II. (Sampson Low & Co.), which, though 
mainly retrospective, is, by its freshness of treatment, an entirely 
sondelibe little book, lively in style and curiously impulsive and 
frank in tone. Certain controversial matters apart, some of which 
are and must remain not a little conjectural, it is impossible not 
to sympathize with the spirit that animates the author’s survey 
of the agitating events that have made memorable the present 
Sultan’s reign. But it is not in the re-telling of an oft-told story, 
brightly mF effectively told as it is by the Princess Annie de 
Lusignan, that the significance of the book lies, but rather in the 
writer's ardent faith in the improved condition of the Turkish 
Empire and in her testimony to the material wa made since 
the war. The book, in fact, is a defence of the Sultan’s rule—a 
vindication of the sincerity of his policy of reform, and of the 
substantial fruits of reform in matters administrative and educa-~ 
tional. To any one who knows Turkey it ought not to be a diffi- 
cult task to make a good case on this subject; and no candid 
person can fail to admit that the Princess Annie de Lusignan, 
who writes with the knowledge and experience gained from long 
residence in both the continental divisions of the Empire, makes 
out a good case indeed, and supports it with the most valuable 
kind of evidence. ~ 

The Duke of Argyll’s address to the Students’ Representative 
Council of the University of Edinburgh, delivered in Feb 
last, appears in handy book form— What is Truth? (Edinburgh : 
Douglas)—to the ultimate profit, let us hope, of the many to 
whom words and phrases area snare. This vigorous and prac- 
tical homily on the application of analysis to language and thought 
is decidedly opportune at a time when loose speaking and writing 
do grievously abound. The worst of it is that the writer or 
orator may be a lover of truth, in the full meaning of the phrase, 
and yet sow unconsciously fallacies and false opinions that may 
prove to be the “ fatal heritage of many generations.” The“ plat- 
form orator, especially, deceives himself quite as much as he 


(3) La Kabbale, Par Ad. Franck. Paris: Hachette. 
(4) La chaleur animale, Par Ch. Richet. La période glaciaire, Par 
A. Falsan. Paris: Alcan. 
(5) L’esthétique du mouvement. Par P. Souriau. Paris: Alcan. 
<_ L’activité mentale et les éléments de Vesprit. Par F,Paulhan. Paris: 
ican. 
(7) L’ Europe en armes en 1889, Par Théodore Cahu. Paris: Savine. 
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deceives his audience. The scientific introspective method of 
analysis advocated by the Duke of Argyll might be found a 
— if not a destructive, mental process, if long persisted in, 

some of our eloquent writers, or speakers, or preachers ; but in 
the young person or the tutor nothing is more likely to lead to 
clear thinking and clear expression of thought. 

By the author of Moravian Life in the Black Forest we have a 
fresh series of sketches and recollections of school-days—Moravian 
Schools and Customs (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.)—setting forth 
the round of life in Kénigsfeld and Herrnhut, in the schools of 
Neuwied, and at Zeyst, near Utrecht, where the United Brother- 
hood is in great force. The author's overflowing pleasure in 
reviving the memories of youth is delightfully manifest in this 
—— record of pleasant sights, calm joys, and peaceful days. 

oravian school-life and its customs are certainly not wanting 
in the charms of colour and diversity. It is a pity, by the way, 
that old custom of the night-watch, with the singing of Count 
Zinzendorf’s quaint hymn, is no longer observed at Herrnhut. 

Eloquence of a sort, though not such as the scientific mind 
may approve, must be ascribed to Tyne Childe: my Life and 
Teaching, by Joseph Parker, D.D. (Hazell, Watson, & Viney), 
composed “partly in the daylight of fact, partly in the limelight 
of fancy,” as the title has it; it opens as an autobiography and 
speedily lapses into “Gospel Parables,” dusky enough to need all 
the limelight at the author’s command. Altogether we feel 
defrauded of our just expectations. Dr. Parker's life is yet to be 
written. The present instalment, some sixteen pages, gives 
curiosity a fine edge, it is true, but it does not go far enough, and 
the rest is “ Parable” to three hundred pages. Never did great 
man make such a pother about birth and birthplace. “ Born!” 
exclaims Dr. Parker in capital letters, “ What poetry is in that 
syllable ; yet we talk of keeping to facts! As well tell a tree to 
keep to roots when it is climbing up to the sun, shooting out in 
huge branches, glowing into blossom, and maturing into fruit! 
The tree is the poetry of the root. Born, and born in quaint old 
Hexham, magnificent in antiquity, justly claiming to be a creation 
of Rome itself. This quaint town,” &c. &c. 

The new volume of the “Camelot Series” is a well-chosen 
collection of speeches, Political Orations from Wentworth to 
Macaulay (Walter Scott), edited by Mr. William Clarke. The 
appearance of a translation, by Isabel F. Hapgood, of Count 

olstoi’s autobiographical romances—Childhood, Boyhood, Youth 
(Walter Scott)—may be taken as asign that there is real demand 
among English readers for the Russian novelist’s works. The 
demand, however, may be chiefly on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and due to the increasing patronage of Mr. Howells. 
In the present version, which is good reading and fluent, we find 
such Americanisms as “ You have grown some ; you are older,” 
while the hero is made to speak of “the bugs which you swallow 
unwittingly with your berry.” 

That excellent book on gardens and gardening, the best of all 
modern works on the subject, Mr. William Robinson’s The English 
Flower Garden (John Murray), has arrived at a second edition, to 
which the author has put the few finishing touches necessary. 
The improved taste now visible in most gardens is, to a great 
extent, attributable to the admirable treatise which forms the 
first portion of this book. As to the second and larger portion, 
the work of many well-known professional and amateur authori- 
ties, it is difficult to overrate its convenience of arrangement or 
its comprehensive scope. The more it is consulted, the more is 
its value apparent. The woodcuts are all truly illustrative, and 
those in the descriptive dictionary of flowering plants and trees 
will be found by many people very useful in identifying plants. 

The lover of anecdote and curious memoranda of historic 
persons and places may rejoice in a new and cheap edition of 
Traditions of Edinburgh, by Robert Chambers (W. & R. 
Chambers), with a portrait and other illustrations. We have also 
to acknowledge new editions of An Elementary History of Art, 
by N. D’Anvers, with a dedication by T. Roger Smith (Sampson 
Low & Co.); and of Mr. Gosse’s Gray, “English Men of 
Letters” (Macmillan & Co.), to which is appended a note on 
Gray's tour in Scotland in 1764, particulars of which the author 
discovered in the Dillon MSS. 

Travel, Adventure, and Sport (Blackwood & Sons) is a re-issue 
of contributions to Maga, similar in form to the popular Tales 
From “ Blackwood.” The distinction denoted by the title is, 

rhaps, not very easily preserved. In the new volume “A 
Eiete 1 in the Tropics ” might find a place in either category. 

The Lord of the Isles is the latest addition to Messrs. Routledge’s 
“ Pocket Library,” one of the prettiest of the many sets of reprints 
now in circulation. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irvine— 
“ Every Evening (except Saturday) at Eight. MACBETH. Macbeth, Mr. Henry 
Irving: adv Macbeth. Miss Ellen Terry. 

MATINEES—MACBETH, To-day (Saturday) at Two, and Saturdays, June 15 and 2%. 
On these Saturdays, except June 22. the theatre will be closed at night. Miss ELLEN 
TERRY'S BENEFIT and LAST NIGUT of the SEASON, Saturday evening, June 2.— 
Box Oftice (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5. Seats can also be booked by letrer or telegram. 
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GUMMER EXHIBITION. 


Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


(THE NEW GALLERY, REGENT STREET.—SUMMER 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—Madame ALBANI, Madame PATEY, 
_ Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, and Signor FOLI will sing in grand performance, on Handel 
Festival seale, of Mendelssohn's Oratorio, ELIJAH, Saturday, June 22. Chorus and 
Orchestra, 3,000 performers. Conductor, Mr, AUGUST MANNS.—Numbered seats, 10s. 6d. 
and 7s. Sd. (including admission), may now be booked at Crystal Palace, and at usual agents. 


Sr. JAMES’'S HALL.—Miss DAUGARS and Miss LEE 
— beg to announce their SIXTH ANNUAL CONCERT on Monday Evening, June 17, 
Eight o'clock, at the Banqueting Hall, Regent Street entrance. Artistes : Mile. Marie de 
Lido, Miss Lee, Madame Osborne Williams, Mt. Richard Hope, Mr. Frederic King. | Vi 

i Miss de Grey. Tickets, 


In accordance with the resolution passed at the last Annual General Meeting, the Collee- 
tion of Water-Colour Copies from ancient Italian, Flemish, and German Masters. which ve 
been published in Chromolithography, has been leut to the Trustees of the NATIONAL 
GALLERY, and is now exhibited in two lower rooms of that buildi e 
Collection_of U: lished Drawings, amounting to nearly 200, may still be seen at the 
Society's Gallery, from 10 till 5; days, lutili4. Admissi 
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19 St. James's Street, S. 


It has been resolved to-day by the Council that all persons who may enter as Members of 
the Society during the present year shall be immediately promoted to the Class of Second 
Subscribers, instead of remaining for some time in the Class of Associates as formerly. 

19 St. James's Street, 8.W., May 15, 1389. By order. 
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£1 000 will secure a PARTNERSHIP, present and pro- 
9 spective, in a series of popular Educational Works, which are cert.in to 
develope, under energetic management, into a very remunerative property. — A Se 
HisToricvs, care of Whittaker & Williams, , Royal Victoria Library, St. Leonards-on-Sea- 
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